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To afford those interested in the crafts an opportunity to formulate, through 
discussion and interchange of ideas. a basic understanding of the place of 
the crajtsman in our contemporary society; to develop a creative and ex- F. Carlton Ball 

perimental approach to design; and to study the professional practices that Marguerite Wildenhair 
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Ceramics: 


purpose 


Conference Theme—Craftsmen Today 


Enamels «& Glass 


program 


June 12 The Socio-Economic Outlook aN are 
fosepn ripett 


Edris Eckhardt 


Vorning Registration 

Voon Opening lunch Jackson VW oolley 
Keynote Spe aker—Karl With. U.C.1 ‘ Michael Higgins 

{/ternoon Panel discussions and demonstrations Maurice Heator 


Evening Barbecue Supper 
£ PI Vetals 


June 13° Design: Its Importance and Its Relation to Techniques Victor Ries 


Vorning Keynote Speaker Jay Doblin, A.SJ1.D. John Prip 
Vargaret De Patta 


Design Forum 
: John Paul Miller 
Participants—Anni Albers, Charles Eames, > 
‘ ': Hudson Roysher 
Stanislawa Nowicki, Millard Sheets Frederick Mille 
{f/ternoon Panel discussions and demonstrations 
Evening Meeting of the members of the American Craftsmen’s Council Textiles 
Vor i@s,. Slides . 
Anni Albers 
June 14 Professional Practices Roy Ginstrom 
7” . Jack Lenor Larser 
Vorning Keynote Speaker—Asger Fischer, Director Den Permanente, 
Denmark Wood: 
The Professional Craf{tsman’s Forum—Moderator. Henry Kluck S ul 
. . ** . , 
Participants—Allan Adler, Asger Fischer, Maurice Heaton, John — 
Poe: — »hn May 
Edith Heath, Michael Higgins, Harold F. Sitterle Tave Frid 
ge Fru 
{/ternoon Panel discussions and demonstrations Lee Du Sell 
Veeting of National Advisory Board Walker Weed 
Evening Farewell dinner and entertainment Carlos Fonseca 


For all further information write: The American Craftsmen’s Council 29 West 53 Street, New York 19, N.Y. 
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THE COVER: Cleveland goldsmith 
John Paul Miller is seen at the 
peak of exacting concentration— 
the moment when his torch ac- 
tually effects the attachment of 
the minute balls of gold with 
which he decorates his jeweiry in 
the ancient Etruscan art of granu- 
lation. Photo by Conrad Brown. 
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CALENDAR 


California 

Los ANGELES. Through March 17, Swedish Rock Carvings (Smit! 
sonian) at the Los Angeles County Museum 

Var. 24-Apr. 17. American Jewelry and Related Objects at 


Angeles County Museum 


Colorado 
rENVER. Through Ap rts t i c at the Denver Art Museum 


Connecticut 
New HAVEN, March 14-April 7. Contemporary Finnish Architecture 


EVER YTHING FOR ENAMELING (Smithsonian) at the Yale University Art Gallery 
{pr. 1-22. ¢ ontemporary Danish Architecture at the Yale University 
LOW COST KILN for beginner or professional. Fires pieces up to Art Gallery 


4%" diameter and 1,” high. It reaches enameling temperature quickly Th +h M I7,R k of H Rert S | ) " 
and maintains it censtantly. All parts are easily replaced at nominal cost rougn ar, I¢, Recent work o arry Bertoia (Smithsonian) at the 





Yale University Art Gallery 





NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 
Jesigns over enamel base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form Florida 


CORAL GaBLes, Mar. 5-Mar. 24. Fifth Annual Miami National Cerami 
ENAMELS—Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents 
exhibition, at the Emily Lowe Art Gallery 








METALS—All shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated steel = , \ 1] 
which requires no pre-cleaning KEY west, Apr, 1-22. Contemporary American Glass at the Martello 
Gallery, Key West Art & Historical Soctety 


FINDINGS—For cuff links, earrings, brooches, etc., and all types of chain 
in copper and brass 
WALUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your copy of our new 
catalog illustrating our complete line. Includes helpful hints Georgia 
and projects on enameling aTHENS, Mar. 10-31. American Jewelry and Related Objects (Smith 


Dept. CH 
sonian) at the University of Georgia, Department of Art 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. Je 


539 Deerfield Rood Highland Pork, II! Art Institute of Chicago 
Through April. Weaving demonstrations on Colonial looms by Helen 


M. Little on Saturdays and Sundays at the Chicago Historical Society 


lowa 
CEDAR FALLS. Apr, 14-May 5. American Jewelry and Related Objects at 


the Iowa State Teachers College, Department of Art 


FOR MORE ADVENTURE IN ART 


srry PRA N G Kansas 
A Half-century of Architectural Educa 


Lawrence, Through March 17 

tion (Smithsonian) at the University of Kansas, Department of Archi 
tecture 

ropeka, Mar, 13-Apr. 17. Ceramic exhibition by Irene Hamel of San 
Francisco at the Mulvane Art Center 

wicnita. April 13-May 20. 12th Annual Decorative Arts-Ceramics ex 


hibition at Kansas Art Association 


Kentucky 


Loutsvitte, Through March 17. Contemporary Danish Architecture at 


7 
a 
» 
' ‘ 
m the J. B. Speed Art Museum 

Add a new lilt to your 
creative efforts with 
these versatile Prange Maine 
Color Materials. Prang NNEBUNK | r 1.22 I rly Ameri n wood irvings at the 
has MORE of what you KE . ° P —= a . ce ————— * 


want MORE variety Store Museum 
: MORE color, MORE 
ideas to choose from! 
. Maryland 


Only Prang and 
Faithful products give paLTimore, Mar. 24-Apr. 21. Regional exhibition of artists and crafts 


you a completely well 
rounded and related lin« men of Maryland, Delaware and the District of Columbia at Baltimore 


of color materials, N 

se oO r 
everywhere known for fuseum of Art 
their reliability, adapt- 
ability and consistent 


Massachusetts 
LINCOLN, Through March. The New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition 


economy 


4t better dealers every 
where — ask for Prang at the de Cordova Museum. 


ANN arBor. Feb, 24-Mar. 17. Venetian Villas at the University of Michi 


gan Museum of Art. 


FE] The American CrayoOR cCompony petrort. Mar, 5-31, Exhibition for 


Michigan Artist-Craftsmen at the 


Sendusky, Ove New York Detroit Institute of Arts. 
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Minnesota 
MINNEAPOLIS. Apr. 20-May 1/1. Finnish Crafts at the Walker Art Center 
{pr. 14-May 15. European Glass Design at the Walker Art Center 


Missouri 
st. touts. Mar, 1-30. 50 Years of Danish Silver (Smithsonian) at the 


City Art Museum of St. Louis 
SPRINGFIELD. March 25-April 25. 27th Annual Area Crafts Exhibition 


at the Springfield Art Museum 


New Jersey 
NEWARK, At the Newark Museum 
Through Spring. Significant Forms (objects of native culture from the 


Museum’s ethnological collection) 

Mar. 14-November. Early American wrought iron 

Mar. 12-Apr. 6. New Jersey Designer-Crafstmen Exhibition at the 
Public Library of Newark 


New Mexico 

ROSWELL. Mar. 1-29. Italian Arts and Crafts (Smithsonian) at the Ros 
well Museum 

SANTE FE. At the Museum of International Folk Art 

{pr. 1-22. Japanese fish Prints 


{pr. 14-May 10. Italian Arts and Crafts 


New York 

BROOKLYN, At the Brooklyn Museum 

Through Mar. 17. Five years of Collecting Egyptian Art 

Var. 20 {pr. 20 Decorative Arts, Old and New 

NEW YORK. Apr. 3-23. Studios and Workshops 1957 at the Cooper Union 
Museum by N. Y. Society of Ceramic Arts and N. Y. Society of Crafts 
men jointly 

{pr. 3-16. Ceramics ‘57, Home-Office-Showroom, at the Greenwich 
House Pottery. 

Through March. 200 Years of Textile Design at the Scalamandre Mu 
seum of Textiles 

Through Mar. 9. Paul Aschenbach wrought iron sculpture at the Sculp 
ture Center. (CRAFT HORIZONS, September 1955) 

Mar. 29-Apr. 27. Catherine Choy ceramics at the Mi Chou Gallery 
(see page 24), 

dpril 1-13, Five-year retrospective crafts exhibition of the Haystack 
Mountain School at the Architectural League of New York 

At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 

Through Apr. 7, Furniture by Craftsmen (see page 34). 

{pr. 12-May 12. Hangings and Rugs 

Feb. 21. Opening of new Museum of Primitive Art 


North Carolina 
puRHAM. Through March 17. Contemporary American Glass at Duke 


Student Union, Duke University 


Pennsylvania 

PHILADELPHIA. Through March. Sommerville Collection of Cameo and 
Intaglio Gems at the University Museum. 

At the Philadelphia Art Alliance: 

Through March 31, Contemporary jewelry, leather, wood and enamels 
April 3-21. Recent Work by Harry Bertoia 

{pr. 3-May 5. Creations in Paper and Decorative Papers 


{pr. 17-May 12. Contemporary Stained Glass. 


Tennessee 
CHATTANOOGA, Through ipr. 8. ¢ hinese Ivories at the George Thomas 


Hunter Gallery of Art 


Utah 
LOGAN. Through Mar. 10. American Jewelry and Related Objects 


(Smithsonian) at the Utah State College, Student Union. 


Washington 


seaTtLe, Mar. 3-Apr. 3. Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s exhibition at 
the Henry Gallery 

Wisconsin 

mapison. Mar. 8-Mar. 29. Wood x ulpture by Joseph Goethe at the 


Wisconsin Union, University of Wisconsin 








STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 





MODEL #240-4 


4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 
width. 

Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 
be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 
Steel Warp Beam. 


Weaving Supplies 








b Te leg fe) 
AAA, 


Zools 





¢ Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 
10 styles « All-Metal Handle (patented) features “’vise- 
grip, non-slip” chuck + X-acto Cutters fit all standard 
handles — X-acto Handles take all standard cutters. 
Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers 
—economically priced —individually and in sets, 
45¢ to $2.95. 


Send 25¢ for HANDICRAFT TOOL and 
PROJECT SELECTION GUIDE BOOK 


48-71 Van Dam Street, L.!.C. 1}, New York 








Inquiries from contempo- 
rary, interior craft shops 


are invited 


The Graceiet 
—$! 
= $ . 


The Graceiet 
S y— $1 
“KC -$ 





Arts & Ends inc. 
61 Christopher St 
27 West 55 St. NYC 


As advertised in the 


NEW YORKER. 








rivet setting pliers ebony 
complete electroplating units 
sterling silver tubing tie tacks 
copper forms for enameling kilns 


superhold cement sterling screweyes 


These and hundreds of other items for jewel- 
ers, silversmiths and enamelists are pictured in 


Catalog Supplement #57—~yours for the asking 


; : ALLORAFT toot & suppty comPANy, INC. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 











STERLING SILVER AND COPPER 
A. Sterling Egyptian cross, 3” $6.00. Also in 


2” size $5.00 
copper pendant with silver cross, 2” $5.00 


Sterling crucifix 
2," $8 
Sterling bunny 
brooch with copper 
2," $10.00 

Fed. tax included 


Eduuards Oragamads 
Designed and hand wrought by Lee Edwards 
Dept. C—P. O. Box 236, Brighton 35, Mass. 
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COUNTERCGUES 


Tote bag of natural calf and hand 
spun fabric to match your sprin 

suit. With gilt nail-head trim, it 
stands 13” high and is leather 
lined with a large zipper pocket 
$45 plus 10% tax. At Rabun 
Studios, 31 East 67 St., N. Y. ¢ 


Candy dish in a combination of 
dramatic materials: white pol 
ished alabaster with handle of 
brass and palisander wood. Made 
by the craftsmen of Florence. 
Italy. 8” diameter, $13.50. Order 
from Alexandra Imports, 260 
South Street, Philadelphia, Pa 


Cuff links of sterling silver and 
ebony inserts handwrought by 
Gladys and William Shaw. $12.50 
pair. Shaw's Originals, 5320 Far- 
ley Street, Merriam, Kansas. 


Candelabra designed and beauti- 
fully executed in pewter by Fred 
Dodson, 5” high, they are $7.45 
ppd. At America House, 32 East 
52 Street, New York City. 


Carved fish of California redwood 
will delight those who hanker for 
sculpture at a price they can af 
ford. 15” long, 7” high, it has a 
satin finish, $26 ppd. At Wilshire, 
5368 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles. 





WHERE TO SHOW 


NATIONAL 

Twelfth National Decorative Arts-Ceramics Exhibition sponsored by 
the Kansas Art Association at Wichita, April 13-May 20, is open to all 
artist-craltsmen working in these classes: textiles, silver, and other 
metals, jewelry, ceramics, ceramic or wood sculpture, garden sculpture 
of metal or ceramic, enamels, mosaics, Entries due March 4-16, entry 
fee $3. In cash and purchase awards $2,000. Write: Mrs. Maude Schol 
lenberger, 401 North Belmont. Wichita. Kansas. 

Eighteenth Annual International Serigraph Exhibition of the National 
Serigraph Society will be held at the Meltzer Gallery, New York, May 
21-June 17, Original serigraphs (auto-silk screen prints) produced 
since February 1956, One entry only due before April 17, entry fee $2 
Five cash awards, including three $50 prizes. For entry form write: 


National Serigraph Society, 38 W. 57th Street, New York City 19 


REGIONAL 
Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957. The M. H. De Young Memorial 
Museum will present a comprehensive juried exhibition June 1-July 31. 
Open to all designer-craftsmen residing in Arizona, California, Mon 
tana. Nevada, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah and Washington. For all 
afts, no entry fee. Entries from Southern California, Arizona, and 
New Mexico must be sent to Los Angeles State College, 5280 Gravois 
Avenue, Los Angeles 32, not later than April 8 for a preliminary 
regional jurying. Entries from Oregon, Montana, and Washington must 
be sent to the Henry Galleries, University of Washington, Seattle no 
later than April 8 to be juried. Northern California, Nevada, and Utah 
entries must be sent direct to the De Young Museum between April 1 
and April 15, at which time a final jurying of all accepted items from 
the eight western states will be held. For entry blanks and further 
information write: Dr. Elisabeth Moses, Curator of Decorative Arts, 
M. H. De Young Memorial Museum, Golden Gate Park, San Francisco 


18, California. Information cannot be given by telephone. 


The 27th Annual Exhibition will be held at the Springfield Art Mu 
seum, Springheld, Missouri, March 25-April 25. For artists residing in 
Missouri, lowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Arkansas, Media 
accepted: painting, sculpture, prints and crafts. $500 designated for 
purchase awards. Entry blanks must be in by March 4. For informa- 
tion and entry blanks write: Springfield Art Museum, Springfield, Mo. 


Fifth Annual Exhibition 80. For artists and craftsmen living within an 
80-mile radius of Huntington, West Virginia, as the crow flies, Oil 
painting, watercolor, drawing, ceramics, sculpture, metalwork, and 
weaving. Prizes. Entry blanks due April 16. Last day for receiving 
objects, April 21. Exhibition dates, May 5-June 2. For further infor- 
mation and entry blanks write Mrs. William Weaver, Huntington Gal- 
leries, Park Hills, Huntington, West Virginia. 


Philadelphia Art Alliance. Juried exhibition open to artists of Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Delaware living within a 50-mile radius of 
Philadelphia and to those artists connected with Philadelphia in a 
working capacity. Eligible for exhibition are sculpture in all media 
and sculpture drawings. Artists may submit not more than five photo- 
graphs of pieces of sculpture and five original sculpture drawings, 
these photographs of, or drawings for, original sculpture not shown 
previously in Philadelphia, together with complete information about 
dimensions, weights, material, name of artist and name of subject no 
later than March 4. All work must be delivered to the Art Alliance, 
251 S. 18th St., on the morning of May 13. For further information 


contact Philadelphia Art Alliance. 


Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, for members only, Annual exhibi- 
tion, May 1957. For all crafts. Jury will make selection and awards. 
Entry blanks due April 15, 1957 may be obtained from Mrs. Robert 
M. Pettit, Design Contest Committee, 16 Glendale Rd., Glenbrook. Ct. 


Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas, for members only. Weaving 
Exhibition May 3-5, to be held at the new Art Center in Fort Worth. 
Jury and prizes. For further information and entry blanks, write: Mrs. 
Dorothea Engleman, 2925 Alton Road, Fort Worth, Texas. 


handcrafted sterling silver 


by Porter Blanchard 
6 piece setting; 
“Georgian Scroll’ 
$95. ‘Nordic’ $66, 
“Fiddle” $64, “Lotus” 
$61, Pointed" $66 


Prices include Federal Tax 


+ AMERICA 
‘House 


* 32 East 52nd Street 


* 
*% « * New York 22,N. Y 





AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
An exclusive showing of the lovely mobile jewelry of Ruth Berridge, and 
furniture of George Nokashime. They are also proudly displaying their 
Award of Merit from ‘‘Textiles U.S.A." at the Museum of Modern Art 
won by the Rabun handwoven materials. Stop in and see their ceramics. 








31 East 67th Street e New York City 





Blue-eyed Siamese on 
fine beige linen hand. 
kerchiet with matching 
folder and envelope - 
postpaid #I-SOcach x 
STELL + SHEVIS HANDPRINTS 
LINCOLNV/ILLE 2-MAINE 


or at better gift shops - 





COME TO THE 


Cra iftsman 5 Fair 


Asheville 
Southern 7 fy North 
Highlands A) ; Carolina 
at the Auditorium 





COME see our thern tain handicrafts being made. 
Talk with the man at his forge, the potter at his wheel. Try 
it yourself at loom or whittler’s bench. Help celebrate our 10th 
annual get-together. Folk dancing, ballad singing, folk tales. 
Write for folder to Guild Office, 930 Tunnel Road, Ashevilie, 
N. C. 


@ JULY 15th through 19th @ 








Complete directions right here 
“THE GOLDEN RULE 


Elegant and easy to crochet, enriched with 


j. & P. Coats Metallic Knit-Cro-Sheen" 


Vaterials: J. & P. COATS “KNIT-CRO-SHEEN,” Art. 
A. 64: No. | White, and J. & P. COATS “KNIT-CRO- 
SHEEN” METALLIC, Art. A. 64: No. M. 1 White 
with nontarnishing metallic “gold.” Single size 
spread—71" x 109” (including fringe): 39 balls of 
“Knit-Cro-Sheen” and 54 balls of “Knit-Cro-Sheen”™ 
Metallic. Double size spread—88” x 109” (includ- 
ing fringe): 48 balls of “Knit-Cro-Sheen™ and 65 
balls of “Knit-Cro-Sheen” Metallic. Milwards Steel 
Crochet Hook No. 7. Each motif 4'4" square 
MOTIF . . . Starting at center with No. 1 White, 
ch 10. Join with sl st to form ring. 1st md: Ch 
23 de in ring. Join with sl st to top of ch-3. Here- 
after pick up only the back loop of each st throughout 
entire motif. 2nd rnd: Ch 3, de in next de, * 5 de in 
next de, de in next 5 de. Repeat from * around, 
ending with de in last 3 de. Join. 3ed md: Ch 3, de 
in each de around, making 5 de in center de of each 
5<de group at corners. Join. 4th end: Ch 5, (skip 
1 de, tr in next de, ch 1) twice; * skip 1 de, in next 
de make tr, ch 1, tr, ch 5, tr, ch 1, and tr: (ch 1, 
skip 1 de, tr in next de) 6 times, ch 1. Repeat from * 
around. Join last ch | to 4th ch of ch-5. Break off. 
Sth rnd: Attach Metallic to same place as sl st, ch 3, 
* de in each ch and in each tr to ch-5 sp at corner, 
ch 5, make a cluster in corner loop — to make a 
cluster—holding back on hook the last loop of each 
de, make 3 de in loop, thre ad over and lrau through 
ull loops on hook—ch 5, de in next tr. Repeat from * 
around. Join and break off. 6th rnd: Attach White 
to same place as sl st, ch 3, * de in back loop of each 
de across, ch 5, sec in next loop, ch 5, in tip of next 
cluster make cluster, ch 9 and cluster; ch 5, se in 
next loop, ch 5. Repeat from * around. Join and 
break off. 
RIDGE .. . Attach Metallic to front loop of first de 
on Ist rnd, se in each front loop around. Join and 
break off. Work a ridge around 2nd and 3rd rnds 


the same way. 


P Somamyy, ; For single Slice spread M: ake 16 rows of 2 5 motifs. 
4 a For double size spread: Make 20 rows of 25 motifs. 

; Sew motifs and corner loops neatly together. 
BORDER . . . Istrnd: Attach thread to first corner 
loop, ch 3, 2 de in same loop, 3 de in next loop, 13 
de in corner loop, tde in next 2 loops, ad de in bac k 
loop of each de of de group, 3 de in next 6 loops 
Repeat from * around, making other corners to 
correspond with first corner. Join. 2nd and 3rd rnds: 
Ch 3, de in back loop of each de around, making 5 de 
in back loop of center de at each corner. Join. 
4th rnd: Ch 5, * skip next de, tr in back loop of 
next de, ch 1. Repeat from * around, making (tr, 
ch 1) 6 times in center de of each corner. Join to 
ith ch of ch-5. Break off. Work a Ridge around Ist, 

2nd and 3rd rnds as before. 

need 4 eemacees BALL FRINGE .. . Starting at center with Metallic, 
Cres het Contest v \ | ’ " ch 4. Ist rnd: Make 17 de in ith ch from hook Join 
; “ to top of ch-4. 2nd end: Ch 1, sc in each de around. 
3rd rnd: Sc in each sc around. 4th rnd: * Sc in next 
sc, work off next 2 sc as | sc. Repeat from * around. 
Repeat 4th rnd until all sts are worked off, stuffing 
opening firmly with White before it becomes too 
small, Break off, leaving a 7-inch strand. Sew a ball 
fringe in center sp at each corner, and in every 


2Ee, 
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eee CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS PAGE 


5th sp around | short and 2 long side. 


Make your time count, make it with... 


Coats & Clark's «exam Crochet Threads 
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LETTERS 


A Point of View 

Sirs: 

This is a plea for CRAFT HORIZONS to use a sense of proportion and 
treat the work it presents in a way that will give an impression 
of its relative importance. The five-page Miro-Artigas article in 
the February issue is a case in point. As news, this story might 
have merited a bit of space—a few small pictures and a caption 
stating that Miro and Artigas have been doing some experiments 
in ceramics. If such work is deserving of five pages what on earth 
are you going to do when there is something of real importance? 

On one page of the article we have Miro’s work mysteriously 
described as a triumph of a life-long will to consecrate his birth- 
place by transferred symbols. Further along the writer speaks of 
the lack of beauty and cohesion in his work but says that perhaps 
that is not important for it satisfied the artist and the man. My 
own feeling is that beauty and cohesion are of major importance 
and, although Miro may be satisfied with such meager fare, the 
rest of us need a far more nourishing diet. The labeling of these 
oddments as “symbols of poetic vision” may mark some kind of 
high point in our culture, but seems to me an insult to most poets, 
living or dead. 

Young craftsmen are susceptible and can only be confused when 
our top craft magazine starts feeding them this sort of fashionable 
art jargon. Painters’ scrawls, scratches and dribbles and sculptors’ 
impressively titled scrap heaps have had the same sort of things 
written about them ad naseum. |, for one, hope that CRAFT HORI- 
ZONS will not go arty! 

As a matter of fact, it seems to me that the magazine should 
make every effort to encourage our young talent to get out of the 
artsy-craftsy stage, a thing very hard for the individual craftsman 
to accomplish when he is separated from the world of designers 
and craft shops where most of our important work is actually done. 

It's not CRAFT HORIZONS’ fault, that all the “craft” jewelry, for 
instance, looks Greenwich Village-y, but some day you might 
break down and show some of the work done by hundreds of other 
jewelry craftsmen who are not in the same group as your readers. 
This everlasting split between the real world and the arts-and-crafts 
world continually troubles me. It is something rather new and it 
doesn’t seem at all healthy. Without realizing that most of the 
important craft work in this country is done by people outside the 
art-craft group, most of those who are in that group seem to de- 
velop a superior air which is very unbecoming. Another aspect of 
this which is very apparent—in craft exhibitions, the new craft 
museum and CRAFT HORIzZONS—is the limited number of crafts 
given consideration. Craftsmen in general need a good kick to get 
them out of the ruts they are in, as far as style is concerned, and 
to get them to produce a much wider variety of things that are 
used and needed in this world, both practically and ornamentally. 

We must realize that our craftsmen in general are pretty short 
on imagination. They need help and CRAFT HORIZONS could pitch 
in and do a lot of helping. 

GEORGE WELLS 
Vew York City 


Cold Comfort 
Sirs: 
Stationed here in Alaska | have been introduced to the craft of 
silversmithing through the Army Special Services craft shop on 
the post. As a relative newcomer to crafts work, it is a definite 
inspiration to me to be able to see the quality of work done by 
those leading in the various crafts through the medium of your 
magazine. 
SP3 ROBERT E. SMITH 
Field Station 8607 
Alaska 





SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp — 22 colors on ‘2 Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 














world’s finest 


T I 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 6” x 6”. 
Also Available: 


* TLE TRIVETS * WOODEN FRAMES > 
* TLE BACKS and HANGERS 
Write for FREE Descriptive Price List No. CH 
SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 
Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 
FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
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for decorating 











129 SOUTH ST. ¢ DEPT. C ¢ BOSTON 11, MASS 











BEGINNERS in HANDWEAVING 
You con teach yourself to weave, with the help of the 
NEW BEGINNERS HOME STUDY COURSE 
for 2 and 4 harness weaving from 
Mrs. Harriet Tidball, Director 





THE SHUTTLE CRAFT GUILD, Kelseyville, California 


BEAUTIFUL IMPORTED ART BOOKS 


NEW CATALOG 
With 257 FULL-COLOR REPRODUCTIONS 


Send $1.00 deductible from Ist purchase 
New Bargain List of Books, FREE 


B. R. ARTCRAFT CO., BALDWIN, MD. 





UKRAINIAN EASTER EGGS... 


Hona-decorated in an age-old process with 
the symbols of Health, Happiness, Prosperity 
ona Love Hundreds to choose from 


69¢ to $5. Easter egg decorating kit $4.25 


East 7th St. (3rd Ave.) New York 
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{silomar is located along the Monterey Coast south of San Fr 
on Highway 1 near Carmel. and was included in the hook 





asilomar: 


a meeting ground for craftsmen 


The Conference of American Craftsmen at Asilomar on California’s Monterey 
coast. June 12-14, is the first of its kind. Sponsored by the American Crafts 
men's Council—its theme, Craftsmen Today—it is open to avocational and pro 
fessional craftsmen, teachers of crafts and everyone actively interested in the 
craft arts. The emphasis of the whole conference will be on general problems of 
craftsmanship and design rather than on the specifics of any one craft. The con 
ference will draw its participants from all over the country, breaking through 
provincial barriers that frequently have circumscribed craftsmen in the past. 

The Council has invited a number of the world’s distinguished men and 
women in the craft field to sound the keynote of each day’s meeting. Among 
these is Asger Fischer, head of Copenhagen’s famed Danish craftsmen’s outlet. 
Den Permanente. Afternoon panel groups, divided according to crafts, will dis- 
cuss various areas of such topics as design, technique, and professional prac- 
tices. These panels will be moderated by craftsmen of national repule, Anvone 
interested in the social and economic problems of craftsmanship in our time. 
however, will be welcomed and heard at these panel discussions 

It is not too much to expect that the value of the conference as a whole will 
add up to considerably more than the sum of its panels and their participating 
conferees. The artist—be he potter, painter or poet—necessarily lives a deeply 
interior life. He is constantly under the compulsion of both preserving his isola 
tion to accomplish his work and doing something gregarious to escape solitude’s 
inevitable effects. Standing there like the Colossus of Rhodes with a foot in each 
country, he is fully aware that his survival depends upon his ability to keep his 
balance. While the least of his worries is loneliness, his gravest menace is pre- 
ciousness: removal from the currents of contemporary life and arts. What many 
a working craftsman needs is more contact with craftsmen of his own level of 
maturity, preferably in crafts other than his own. The skilled weaver, it has 
been found, gains as great a stimulation in meeting with skilled ceramists. wood- 
workers and metalsmiths as with other weavers—just as the writer may draw as 
much refreshment from the work of the sculptor as he gets from reading. 

The Asilomar conference this summer will set the stage for just such a con 
course, opening up whole new areas of understanding and inspiration for thos 
who attend. Thus the American Craftsmen’s Council takes another significant 
step toward its goal of making craftsmanship universally recognized as a vital 


AILEEN O. WEBB 


element of our nation’s life. 





gold granulation 4 


John Paul Miller makes a 
slug: Chasing tools form it. 


John Paul Miller's modern technology 
brings an ancient art back to life 


If you were asked to name the finest gold jewelry ever wrought by 

the hand of man your answer, in all probability, would be the 

Etruscan. But suppose you were asked to name the finest tech- 

nique the Etruscan goldsmith knew. To agree with most authorities (aoe ee ee ee 


on the subject, your answer would have to be—granulation. As a away, there is hardly a sign that a joint 


technique granulation, the embellishment of gold jewelry with in- has heen made between feeler and body. 


finitesimal spheres of gold—some as tiny as 1 /200th of an inch in 
diameter—reached its greatest glory in the Etruscan culture be- 
tween the eighth and the second centuries B.C... although it also 
had an ancient history in China and India. It is hard to pinpoint 
its earliest origins but a granulated necklace was found in the tomb 
of the Egyptian princess Khnumet in the reign of Amenenhet ( 
1920 B.C.). Today, when anyone speaks of granulation the name 
of the brilliant Cleveland goldsmith, John Paul Miller, invariably 
comes to mind 

What exactly is granulation—is it soldering? Until compara 
tively recent times connoisseurs stuck to the theory that the ancient 
goldsmiths were adept at very fine soldering, saving that examina- 
tions ofl Etruse an pieces under magnification almost always 
showed little pedestals and bridges of solder between the granules. 


What they saw. however. was probably not solder at all. since even Close-up of granulation on slug’s mantle; 


°9 note how the Page sit on the very sur 
the most minute balls of gold show “air” all around them in spite ae enh mk stall tins tell tenella 
ewthn rise ’ ’ 
of pedestals and bridges. The granules simply could not have been 
soldered, for solder, no matter how finely it is cut up, tends to flood 
small grains when it is heated, and flux is even worse, completely 
displacing the grains. The little pedestals and bridges that have 
fooled so many authorities are probably melted surface gold that 
has flowed under and between the granules by capillary attraction 
when a fraction too high or too prolonged heat was applied when 
the granules were attached. It seems safe to say that most, if not 
all, the great ancient granulation was executed by some method 
that fastened the granules in place without solder or flux 
But if so, then how? The answer has been until recent years one 
of the greatest craft mysteries of all time 
art with the fall of the Roman Em- 


Granulation became a lost 


Enamel section in kiln: areas are fill 


ed with enamel and fired several times 








Soldered to underside of outer body, tube 
will pass through hole in enameled sec- 
tion as rivet for attaching both together. 





Slug’s feeler, wrought from solid gold 
rod, is set in hole in body unit and bits 
of gold are glued to underside of joint. 





The painstaking part begins: Infinitesi- 
mal grains of gold are applied to body 
with a brush moistened with tragacanth. 


eo 
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Enamel section after stoning with carbor- 


undum and polishing with a fine pumice 


Under a reducing flame, gold 
rectangles make amalgam that 
flows like solder into joint. 





Granulation’s critical moment; 
feeler asbestos heat-protected. 





On inner body, to be enamel cloisonne, 
tiny gold rectangles, glued side by side 
on edge, are “granulated” on as cloisons. 


Granulated areas are brought 
luster with a brush and soapy water. 





Close-up of joint; ordinary solder would 
have burned out under subsequent granu- 
lation’s high heat and left pits in gold. 





Granules are glued to feeler; by capil- 
lary attraction in tragacanth, they group 
together in little triangles and diamonds. 





Various colored enamels are applied be- 
tween cloisons using brush and spatula. 





final Finished slug with pin fixed in 


joint, enamel riveted to body. 





out making tiny 
here small 


tangles u r ? rip of gold 


vole d and 


charcoal floats 


Re moved from furnace steel box is 


water with detergent poured in 


off. arains fall to bottom of pan u hen washed 


pire, although it has actually been lost and 
refound at various times by various people 
again and again. Some excellent work was 
done, for instance, in fourteenth-century 
Spain. However, isolated goldsmiths through 
the centuries who turned up the tec hnique ol 
granulation must all have expended tremen 
dous amounts ot time, energy and expense 
to discover it unless they stumbled upon it 


and carried the secret to their graves. 
Many attempts to revive granulation were 
made in the nineteenth century. An Italian 
named Fortunato Castellani is said to have 
discovered a family deep in the Appenines 
doing what appeared to be granulation, using 
a technique they told him had been handed 
down from their forefathers. Castellani 
learned it from them and made many repro- 
ductions of Etruscan jewelry until he died in 
1851. His son, Augusto, carried on, migrat- 
ing to England where he became a famous 
Victorian goldsmith—all the time keeping 


Alis- 


“in spite of all our 


his secret to himself. Augusto’s son, 
sandro, admitting that, 
efforts we have been unable to reproduce 
some exquisitely fine workmanship,” speaks 
of “substituting arsenates for borax as solv- 
ents and reducing the solder to an impal- 
pable file-dust.” Authorities who have in- 
spected the Castellanis’ work agree that the 


granules do appear to be imbedded in 


nkled on charcoal in box and heated 


attraction overcomes gravity's force 


s formed from each bit 


Granules are finally separated according to 


their ndit 
and stored in 


through the use of 
labeled bottles 


dual d ameters 


little 


Sieves 


solder, and not free standing on the surface. 
And so the search continued as popularity 
of imitation Etruscan jewelry waned, 
Mare 


suggested just 


Rosenberg, 
World War I that by 


an absorption of carbon into the grains, 


alter 


granulation might be effected. He thought 
this would attach the granules by enabling 
their surfaces to melt at a slightly lower 
temperature than that of the gold to which 
they were attached. 

\ more intriguing idea was that of John 
P. Heins whose experiments in the twenties 
are recorded in a publication of the New 
York Historical Society. 


gold can be heated to just such a degree that 


Heins found that 


only the surface is melted. In his experi- 


ments with nearly pure gold the gold itself 
“sweat” very 


acted as a solder to fuse or 


small granules (which have never been a 
problem to make) in place. 
In the early thirties an Englishman named 


H. A. P. Littledale, as 


perimentation, worked out a method of gran- 


a result of long ex- 


ulation with pure gold using neither solder 


nor flux, which is completely ingenious in 


"The N. Y. Hist. Soc., Catalogue of Egyptian 
Antiquities, Gold and Silver Jewelry and Re 


lated objects. by Caroline R. Williams, 1924 


Covered by British Patent 415181, Mar. 1933. 





a German metallurgist, 


its simplicity:* He mixed a copper salt like 
copper hydroxide with a glue (seccotine) to 
fasten the granules in place. When heat was 
applied the glue turned to carbon and the 
copper salt to copper oxide. The carbon then 
combined with the oxygen in the copper 
oxide and passed off as carbon dioxide gas, 
leaving a molecularly fine film of metallic 
copper in the joints between the gold base 


rhis 


the gold of both base and granules where 


and the granules. alloved with some of 


they met and attached the granules firmly 
in place. There was no sign of a joint. In 
fact, from profile the entire sphere of the 
granule could be seen. His method enabled 
Littledale to reproduce some of the finest 
granulation of antiquity and to originate 
work in pure gold. 


Since World War II modern 


ot refinement 


gr inul ition 
has reached its highest degree 
John Paul Miller 


and a great 


at the hands of who has 


earned a national reputation 
many prizes for his granulated jewelry. As 
far as can be ascertained, Miller is the only 
goldsmith who has ever found a way to gran 
ulate with 14-carat gold (14 parts gold and 
10 of another metal). This is important be- 
cause pure gold is too mallable to stand as 
hard usage as jewelry is likely to get, while 
the much harder 14-carat gold is ideal. Mill 
ers alloy process differs from Littledale’s 
pure gold granulation in this single respect: 
By his very use of an alloy of both copper 
and gold, Miller has found a way to employ 
the copper within the granule itself in form 
ing the point between the granule and the 
base, instead of applying it to the outside of 
the granule as a copper salt. Miller's way 
of working, which he keeps a secret, took 
considerable metallurgical research. It is his 
feeling that anvone seriously interested in 
using the lost art of granulation would enjoy 
ferreting out the hidden key for himself. He 
has a very good idea, what is more, that gold- 
smiths who do take the time to figure out 
the process will gain a much clearer under- 
standing of the technique as a result of all 
the research they may have to do—an under- 
standing that is practically mandatory in the 
difficult 


The basis of 


art of granulation to bring it off. 
Miller's (and Littledale’s) 
method is an extraordinary phenomenon: 
when gold is in juxtaposition with copper 
both melt at a considerably lower tempera- 
ture (a couple of hundred degrees less) than 
the melting point of copper alone or gold 
alone. It must have been plain to many an 
archaeologist and art historian that the parts 
of jewelry of such delicate scale as the Etrus- 
cans were capable of doing were simply im- 


possible to solder together. Yet none ever 





etruscan gold granulation from the metropolitan museum collection 


Stick pin, IV-I1T century B.C 
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Granulation in miniscule form appears as a 


bloom on the gold in this geometric earring. 
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Spiral ornament, perhaps for the hair, is The exquisiteness of the granulation of the Etruscan goldsmiths of the eighth to the second cen- 
probably Etruscan and of electrum and gold, turies B.C, has never been equaled; reproduced here twice lifesize, earrings are great tour de force. 








John Paul Miller's gold jewelry; 


fish scales were “granulated” on 





suggested—as Miller has—that much, if not 


most, of the finest miniscule jewelry of an- 


tiquity (whether or not it featured the tiny 
balls of gold known as granules) actually 
had its various parts fastened to one another 
by some applic ation of this phenomenon 
even if it meant the mere attachment with 
glue before firing of a speck of copper at the 
joint between the surfac es of gold. 

In John Paul Miller's extensive research 
into the uses of granulation he has come up 
with some interesting new applications of 
his proc ess, Sections ol piece es to be covered 
“granu 


with granules are not soldered but 


lated” together. which avoids the risk of 


flooding the granules with solder and leaves 
an invisible joint 


One of his most interesting applications 


(one that Miller thinks the ancient gold 


smiths were familiar with) is in the facture 


of small-scale cloisonné enameling on jew- 


elry. To make up his cloisons, or little dikes 
between the colors, Miller “granulates” tiny 
rectangles of gold onto the base metal, set 
ting them side by side on their edges close 
together in a line. He finds his method easier 
and, although on suc h pret es as his snail 
(below) all the little cloison rectangles ap- 
pear to be separated, they are actually made 
to jon one another at their edges by giving 
them a litthe more heat when granulating 
them than is really necessary to make them 
attach to the base. Gold, unlike silver, is pe 
culiar in that it can be slowly heated until 
its entire surface is made to “crawl” as a 
liquid for a few moments without losing its 
form. It is just this crawling surface of the 
gold fills the hetween the 


that interstices 


rectangles that make up the cloisons in Mill 
ers jewelry. 

Granulation’s most nerve-wracking aspect 
is the firing. On any given piece, when the 
granules have all been glued on, they are all 
brought to the same critical temperature at 
the same moment. It sometimes seems, says 
Miller, as if he had been holding his breath 
through the entire firing. To get close enough 
to see what's happening, his face gets burned 
by the torch and looks afterward as if he had 
a sunburn. “Only a moment or two too long 
or a degree or two too much heat and the 
granules you've taken hours to emplace melt 
Even 
think it’s 


away before then, 
Miller. worked 
and you wash it off and find they re gone.” 


What is this man John Paul Miller really 


like? An after-hour professional goldsmith, 


your eves. savs 


“sometimes you 





Fiddler crab pendant 21,” x 9 
a geometr 


14 


. shows new use of granulation in 
cal design within blue, turquoise and tan enameled area 


Winner of Cleveland Museum award is 2” 
eled shell in greens, brown, yellow, with cloisons “granulated.” 


snail pendant, its enam 








Pierced crab ring displays Viller’s fine sau ing tec hnique. 


Willer’s newest work, ti” 
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Le rn, 
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squid pendant, 


is most ambitious piece. 


he teaches three-dimensional design at 
Cleveland Institute of Art. Of Pennsylvania 
Dutch background, he grew up in a small 
town in Pennsylvania. Educated in Cleve- 
land, he actually learned basic metalworking 
methods from his longtime best friend (but 
no relation) famed Cleveland silversmith 
Frederick Miller (CRAFT HORIZONS, December 
1956). The turning point in John Paul Mill- 
ers career, however, was a month-long 
Handy & Harmon conference he attended in 
1951 at the School for American Craftsmen 
(now a department of Rochester Institute 
of Technology) in Rochester. New York. 

For this conference the late great Swedish 
silversmith, Baron Erik Fleming, was 
brought over from Europe. One day Miller 
turned to him at lunch and asked him how 
granulation was done and the Baron told 
him what he knew. That was Miller's be- 
ginning in the art he has mastered. 

John Paul Miller's designs are distine- 
tively his own. Most adapt animal forms 
of one sort or another. Because of the ex- 
pense of gold (in pure form, some 35 times 
more costly than silver), he seeks designs 
that are not faddish but have, instead, a 
certain timeless quality, “though I don't 
think T consciously sit down and design that 
way, it’s just that you get a certain feeling 
when a thing is right for gold.” 

Though he finds designing granulation is 
difficult, the process is not so complicated, 
Miller says, that ordinary metalsmiths can- 
not cope with it. He admits that it is a very 
narrow field for the goldsmith, however, and 
says that when he finally tires of it he will 
write a book about it before going on to 
something else. This time granulation—the 
carat gold method anyway—does not appear 
destined to become a lost art again. 

As much as he has been forced to become 
involved in technique Miller is quick to de- 
fend granulation as an art form: “There is 
so much more to it than just knowing how 
it is done. If you are a good craftsman 
people will get a reaction to the feeling your 
work possesses—a reaction to the execution 
of a design idea rather than to a technique.” 

Gold jewelry, Miller believes, should be 
rich and beautiful as well as exquisitely 
wrought, a climax of interest in the environ- 
ment that you create around you. 

He lives for his jewelry. Much more than 
in so many other arts today, the value of re- 
finement still has purpose and meaning in 
fine handmade jewelry. No other craft, Miller 
believes, is capable of so much enrichment 


—raw material to finished product by crafts- 


manship alone—an idea he has dedi ated 


his life to. —CONRAD BROWN 





ancient frieze with a technique for today 


From the late Eighteenth Dynasty into the Twentieth, or 1573 B.C. to 1090 B.C.. the cera 


mists of Egypt engaged in a brilliant production of wall decorations in rich polyehromy 
Their achievements in color and design have hardly since been surpassed. 

Glazed tiles as inlays, friezes and general linings of palace and temple walls were used 
widely. They are particularly outstanding not only for the color and quality of the glazes 
but for their sensitive interpretation of Egyptian flora. The lotus frieze, shown here, made 
about 1150 B.C., found in ruins of buildings erected by Ramesses I] and III. was an archi 
tectural ornament of great technical virtuosity. Although some of the colors have partly dis 
integrated with the passage of time, enough remains of the luminous blues of the lotus 
flowers, ranging from pale turquoise to deep cobalt, and the contrasting pale cream of the 
leaf-shaped motifs, inlaid with rich browns and blues, to enable one to envisage the frieze 
in its full freshness on the temple it decorated. A recent acquisition of the Brooklyn Museum 
(Brooklyn, N. Y.). it aroused the interest of craftsmen who saw it to investigate the tech- 
nique and the formula of the Egyptian “paste” used to create it. Hard and durable as stone, 
it suggests exciting possibilities in jewelry, architectural ornamentation and sculpture. 

It is composed of fitting sections, pendant lotus flowers alternating with shield-shaped 
motifs, once embedded in the wall of a shrine or palace. These sections were molded sep- 
arately in the silicious material (ground quartz with a binder) which Egyptologists improp- 
erly call faience, since it is not made with a clay core. The body of each piece was cast with 
concavities into which other bits of molded faience were inlaid—parts of the petals of the 
lotus flowers were inlaid, the leaves, the fruits and rosettes (themselves inlaid in disks) in 
the shield-shaped motifs. Experiments, as yet incomplete, made by Anthony Giambalvo of 
the Brooklyn Museum, indicate that the glass glazes were not applied separately but were 
mixed with the body before it was molded and that the entire operation may have been 
accomplished with a single firing during which the glaze came to the surface. The result. 
however achieved, is a brilliant one. 


Since the period of perfection of this art was brief, and after the time of Ramesses III no 








trace of polychrome tiles remains, the technique was lost until recent researches by archae- 
ological technicians have made it available once again to craftsmen. Sources for this infor- 
mation, however, are still limited and the following technical report is based on the experi- 
ments of Alfred Lucas as described in his book, Ancient Egyptian Materials and Industries. 

rypical Egyptian “faience™ generally consists of a core material of powdered quartz, and 
coated with a copper compound, which imparts its characteristic range of blue colors. The 
quartz body has a binder of common salt. When a strong solution of salt is mixed in the 
right proportion with powdered quartz, it can be pressed by hand into a mold. The crystal- 
lization of the salt holds the quartz powder sufficiently to enable the mass to be handled 
for glazing. Potassium carbonate and sodium carbonate combine chemically with quartz 
when strongly heated, forming potassium or sodium silicate. In experiments, the mixture 
in molds was heated in a small electric muffle furnace, the result being a coherent mass 
of varying degrees of hardness depending on the proportion of natron present. With only 
two percent, it could not be removed from the mold without breaking; five percent was hard 
enough to scratch glass. It is believed that five to ten percent may have been the proportion 
used by the Egyptians. 

To reproduce the characteristic blue glazes of the ancients, experiments made by firing 
only potassium carbonate or powdered natron mixed with a small proportion of finely pow- 
dered malachite on quartz pebbles produced a beautiful blue glaze every time. This blue 
glaze, furthermore, actually fused with the quartz surface. Many of the ancient blue faience 
objects are blue throughout the entire body, not only on the surface. It seems likely that a 
little finely powdered glaze was deliberately mixed with the quartz to make the body harder. 

Occasionally an extra layer was employed between the core and the glaze in order to 
enhance or modify the color of the glaze. Thus when a brown, grey or yellowish body 
material would have lessened the brilliance of the glaze color, a thin layer of white material 
was interposed between the two. Sometimes when a green glaze was desired, a yellow layer 
was used under the blue glaze. A white layer was used under parts of a dark blue glaze to 
form color contrasts of blues. The adherent layer of any thickness was made by using a 
mixture of fine quartz powder and a natron solution, applying with brush or spatula, drying, 


glazing and firing. —R. S. 
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experiments in sample weaving 


“purpose is in the craftsmen, 
his samples the sum of vision and indus.ry.” 


by Lili Blumenau 


Without the contemporary handweaver there 
would still be cloth. For in our time, the 
power loom technician can supply practi- 
cal needs if not always the aesthetic 
ones. The professional handweaver today is 
a designer, stylist and inventor of new fab- 
rics, the production usually done by others 
either by hand or power. Non-professional 
weaving, another matter, satisfies the need 
for creative leisure-time activity. But for the 
professional weaver it is not enough simply 
to create; he must get his creations produced. 
Now the power loom has given the pro- 
fessional weaver a new incentive and a wide 
market. For the professional handweaver, 
therefore, to be truly contemporary, he must 
be in full technical command not only of his 
own hand loom, but of the needs, limitations 
and capacities of the power loom. 
Professional or not, the interest is design. 
This part of weaving, the creative impor- 
tance, is the soul of weaving. Although com- 
posing of yarn and color is often under- 
valued, it requires both the background of 
technical, visual and tactile experience as 
well as the creative personality. A weaver 
can only reveal his competence by skillful 
arrangement of yarn and color in a cloth 
that will function both usefully and decora- 
tively. Such designing requires ideas as well Cotton upholstery fabric of contrasting light and dark warp threads with vertical stripe 


. shee, 2 == = - : 
as ability to express them technically. of yellow and rust effect. Stripe contrast is reduced by using various reds, purples, pinks, 


In the textile industry there is a profes- and oranges in filling. By Lili Blumenau, it structures weave with color architecturally. 
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asement cloth of cotton, silk and goat hair in natural, closely hued tones achieves rich depth in 
mtrasting texture of varying stripes of double cloth and floated goat hair filler. W oven experi 
fhe hand loom by Ja j Lenor Larse nm. iis now be ng produced on the power loom. 





Brocaded effects in bright colors are floated in a dark closely woven plain weave back- 
ground of light-weight wool. Apparel material by Ria Herlinger, it demonstrates this 
weavers skill in designing to retain the hand woven look in power loom production. 





sion, or job, called stylist. This person, if 
competent, has ideas or knows how to get 
them, and must collaborate, in most cases, 
with technicians. The latter use their spe- 
cialized knowledge to translate the stylist’s 
idea into practical fabric. The technician 
makes the layout and gives information for 
production from yarns to finished cloth. 

For the professional handweaver to be 
truly contemporary, he must combine these 
two complementary and indispensable opera- 
tions—that of designer and technician. This 
is a reality that is not sufficiently recognized. 
There are hand craftsmen who make well- 
constructed fabrics suitable for production, 
but the cloth is neutral, or unexciting. The 
artist, in his turn, may lack skill, leave out 
technical aids that would enable the produc- 
tion of his fabric in quantity. 

The technical skill of the ancient Peru- 
vians was no less than their artistry, integrat- 
ing creativity with know-how in fabrics that 
were designed and executed for specific use. 
There are no clear-cut rules for arriving at 
this ideal, except to live with our materials 
and tools, observing, thinking, feeling, work- 
ing with them. 

For the avocational weaver, sample weav- 
ing for a coat material intended for personal 
use or for a friend is a good approach. We 
may have an idea of the look of the material, 
but it cannot go into production until each 
element is clear. We plan various samples: 
yarns, weaves, colors are selected for their 
suitability to our intention. The weight of 
the material will be the result of choice of yarn 
number, and the amount of ends and picks 
per inch. The technical means are always 
visualized together with the design, colors 
and textures in mind—plaid, all-over, or 
check. After the aesthetic as well as practical 
role the cloth is to play is fully understood, 
experimentation begins. Ideas are worked 
out in close relation to the materials and 
equipment at hand. Only through a variety 
of samples, can intended results be achieved. 

Sample weaving is also an opportunity to 
demonstrate the range of the weaver. Each 
type of textile requires different planning 


and approach, because the end purpose of 
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Jac k Larsen explore s the possibil ties of leather 


strips for filling with black thread warp 








Lili Blumenau weaves heavy mohair loop yarn 


with fine yarn in closely related colors 
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Lili Blumenau uses same weave as sample above 
but with a natural homespun-type wool filling 


Upholstery drapery fabric 


Th 


by Jack Lenor 
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textiles is always specific. Textiles are for 


use as upholstery, drapery, and apparel fab- 


rics. But experimentation will reveal the 
weaver s particular expressive abilities which 
will enable him to choose the specialities 
in which to develop excellence. 

If you wish to develop only your design 
then vour work 


and aesthetic capacities, 


an entirely personal matter, much as the 


artist in his studio. But if you want to be 


prepared for orders on samples, you will 
have to consider such mundane facts as cost 
of raw materials and weaving time. Large 
production limitations apply to handweaving 
as well as to power loom production. Each 
change of yarn is a cost problem and at the 
same time alters the look of the cloth. The 
achievement of a design calls for decision 
on specific yarns and use of color. This is not 


a lack of 


stimulating challenge and a teacher. 


freedom; limitations can be a 

\ designer-craftsman who styles a collec- 
tion for a textile manufacturer may face the 
largest imaginable number of limitations. 
With technical background, personality and 
passion for his work, he overcomes these. 
He faces reality as a craftsman by showing 
ingenuity, arriving at a good design with a 
limited amount of materials. 

There are no rules for inventing textiles, 
no formulas for composing music. Design, or 
harmonious balance, is a result of mature 
judgement and experience as well as intui- 
tion. The process during which a new de- 
sign is created on the loom is often deeply 
personal and mysterious. The shaping first 
takes place within the person and then with 
the materials. It may start with an experi- 
mental weave, a special yarn, a motif, but 
the technical reflexes are still simultaneous. 


with 
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For instance, in an experiment of irreg 
ular all-over affects for a lightweight uphol- 
stery material, a straight and fine warp yarn 
of one kind, perhaps black, may be arrived 


The ends per inch are then determined 


so that the cloth becomes neither loose nor 


tight. The weaves come next. with the know!l- 


edge that certain drafts of “drawing in” 


create irregular vertical structure in the 


cloth. As for weft yarn types and colors, a 


suitable collection is gathered. There can be 


variety: cottons and rayons, or silks, or 


irregular homespuns. Or mixtures may be 
used. A thick and thin yarn may be twisted 
with fine straight thread. Rattines and nubby 
types may be included, as well as multiple 
colored yarns, black and white twists, and 
nub tweeds. Good yarn selection always in- 
cludes some straight yarn to agree with the 
warp as well as its intended effect. 

Choice of color is from the palette. Pref 
erences for neutrals, special greys, beiges, 
and mustard tones will vary with brilliant 
reds, blues and yellows, all according to 
the taste and disposition of the weaver. 
Color trends are often considered in exper- 
mental weaving, but color is the direct ex- 


pression of the designer. The choi e is inde- 
pendently his own. 

Once the loom is set up, testing of visual- 
a creat- 


ized effect begins. The idea here is 


ing of all-over effects. I usually start with 


two filling yarns and plain weave. The ques- 
tion is whether to work with brilliant tones, 
neutrals, or to stay a while in black and 
white. The latter has unlimited possibilities. 
It can afterwards be translated into color 


a black 


with a plain black thread, the two together 


schemes. It may take -and-white ply 


short repeats (2 picks plied alternating 


weave is a brocade n a block 


ry fiber. The 
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1 pick black). A tweedy marble or bark-like 
effect, simply achieved, gives me a range of 
information for this warp and many others 

If, instead of black-and-white ply, a thick 
and thin flake yarn is used, I can almost 


predict the result. There will be the home 


spun look, but with added texture formed 


by the flake areas and solid black spaces of 
plain yarn. How would this surface look with 
two tones in the warp? I could use, every 
quarter of an inch, two or three heavier ends 
in grey or an overplaid in bright colors, the 
tweed effect as background. 

Coming back to further work on the ex 
perimental black warp, I may decide to use 
some color but retain the marbled look. | 
can use plied black-and-white alternating 
with a yellow nub and still have an all-over 
effect, black and white with yellow nubs. 
The warp black, and half the filling the 
same, the ends do not show. There is hardly 
any vertical thread structure; therefore the 
yellow nubs come out, somewhat like the 
first sample, a bark-like effect. The yellow 
dots give the cloth a little life. 

When one works with brilliant color on 
black, the weft has background, the colors 
less influenced by the warp. In the use of 
varied colors in all-over effect—blue and 
green compositions, or red and orange— 
handling becomes more problematical. The 
material can easily look streaky, or striped, 
so we must determine the values or intensi- 
ties of the filling color. Our eyes and feeling 
tell us the tones and how much of each to 
use. Light and bright colors can dominate 
and must be handled with understanding. If 
the intention is a subdued chromatic stripe 
within an all-over effect, related colors— 
for example, blue and green—are used in 
the same intensity to avoid sharpness, black 
warp and plain weave uniting the colors. 

This problem shows a little of the 
thoughts and possibilities that pass in the 
mind of the sample weaver. Possibilities are 
unlimited. There are no formulas, only 
thoughts, intention, and experience with the 
materials. Purpose is in the craftsman, his 
samples the sum of vision and industry. 

The practice of a craft is not done by 
rote. A design often takes place when we 
are least conscious of our technical knowl- 
edge or past achievements. We should not 
be repetitive but think of each design as a 
new problem. Making samples is the re- 
freshing means by which we come to new 


ideas and develop competence. 


Lili Blumenau, a member of CRAFT HORIZONS 
editorial board, is a well-known New York stu 
dio weaver and Columbia University teacher. 


Ria Herlinger gets textural and tonal unity in 
apparel fabrics th rough all-over yarn € fle ts 


Closely repeated yarn composition by Ria Her 
linger unites contrasting violet, blue, green, red 


Casement cloth by Lili Blumenau uses only one 
yarn in warp and filling, a nubby twist in yellows 


Upholstery cloth of natural linen thread, warp 
painted in blacks, with black filler by Jack Larsen 





In the decade since Fong Chow, Katherine Choy and Hui Ka Wong 
arrived in the United States from the southern province of 


Kwang-tung to learn the potter’s craft, their creative energy and 


teaching has had a recognizable effect on the growth of 


our own ceramic heritage. They share not only youth and the 


nourishment of a common background but the dedicated passion 


of ceramic artists whose whole desire is in the work of 


their craft. From a country with a glorious ceramic history 


of over 4,000 years, come . 


three potters from china 


hy Dido Smith 


katherine choy 


Slender and intense, Katherine Pao Yu 
Choy at 28 is the youngest of the three. 
Although profic ient in several crafts, it is as 
a ceramic artist that she is best known. This 
is her major interest and she considers her- 
self a potter who designs in other crafts 
rather than a designer who works in various 
craft mediums. 

\ one-man show (March 29-April 7 Mi 
Chou Gallery) in New York is the latest of 
several throughout the country. Her pottery 
has been included in most major U.S. exhibi- 
tions in recent years and received important 
awards. The latest of these is a first prize 
at the 1956 Miami National. 

Katherine Choy spent her childhood in 
Hong Kong where her family still lives. 


Sheathed in the traditional Chinese gowns 


made for her there, she has a colorful grace 
that fits her name of Pao Yu, Precious Lus- 
trous Gem. With her slight figure and light 
quick voice, only the earnestness and tension 
of her gestures reveal a driving vitality. 

Now head of the Ceramics Department at 
Newcomb College, Tulane University, in 
New Orleans where she has taught since 
1952, this artist creates her unique stone- 
ware in her spare time. She has also done 
some architectural commissions, impressive 
facades of hand-made vari-colored tiles. For 
a future project, garden furniture of clay, 
she has fashioned small models of huge 
benches and planters. This past summer, 
Miss Choy aiso did designing for industry— 
a line of cone-3 stoneware for the Good 
Earth Pottery in Rye, New York, and woven 
samples for Isabel Scott Fabrics, New York. 

It was as a student at Mills College in 
California, that she studied weaving, jew- 
elry, enameling, and metalwork, in addition 
to her ceramics classes with Carlton Ball 


and Antonio Prieto. The great English pot- 
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(Three potters from China) 











Katherine Choy 


Bernard Leach. conducted one of his 
lamous workshop sessions while she was al 


Mills. After Arts 


degree, she remained as a teaching fellow 


ter. 
receiving her Master of 


and one of her pottery projects involved 


experimentation with rare pigments sent to 
WV ith her 
work beginning to gain recognition. she went 


Art in 195] 


her from the orient by her father 


on to ( ranbrook Academy of 
for further training 
Ardent 


InquIring 


und analytical, impelled by an 


consciousness, she studies deter 


minedly, not only the tec hniques ot modern 


ceramics, but the esthetics of art and art 
history There is one point,” she declared 
recently, “on which pottery must be con- 


sidered as a fine art rather than a craft or 


industry. You have to think deeply—as in 
~ ulpture or any creative work—to achieve 
a synthesis of the technical and the esthetic. 
I've found that through trying to achieve an 
esthetic ideal, you are most likely to develop 
useful techniques—or glazes or bodies. 


“In working I establish a theoretical prob- 


left 
right 


lem, like decorating in a two-dimensional 


area on a three-dimensional form, bringing 
pattern and form into a unity.” 

In setting up such a problem, Katherine 
Choy does a lot of planning, always concen- 
trating on strong pattern and strong form. 
She studies the work of sculptors, artists, 
architects, and what they have to say about 
form itself. She also studies painting and 
the graphic arts and may even go back to 
the decorative arts of the past. 

“I prepare for the actual work,” the artist 
explained, “by building a pressure of eager- 
ness in myself to express the ideas accumu- 
there. I restrain myself, study, 


lated must 


select, consider, until an appetite for the 


problem is built up. I make sketches, but the 
sketch is only a tool, something to help me 
visualize the rough form. It is never a pre- 
cise drawing when working with clay. 

“I select the color and texture of the 
clay then,” she continued, “always working 
toward my goal, with the piece growing be- 


tween sketch and result. I must keep the 


Two foot-high cone-8 dark olive-er 
reduced 
















plant-like forms 


een 


iron glaze over a heavy gr eged sl p 


reduction celadon feldspathic glaze was emplo 


problem my major interest. The end result 
may or may not be good.” 

Katherine Choy sets the problem, applies 
herself to solving it and evaluates it after 
ward. She finds that the solving and evalua 


After 


such a group of pottery she will 


tion prompt additional problems 
producing 
look away: she will not imitate herself. To 


her, it is not necessary that every pot be 
successful. Each is satisfying in its integrat 
ing relationship to the others. 

Most personal in her pottery is an organ- 
ized asymmetry of structure or pattern that 
creates movement and force within and 
around the forms. The pedestal is a recur- 
rent feature, dramatizing an arresting form, 
the amplitude of a swelling body, or the 
thrust of an upward spiral. In a few com- 
pelling compositions ovoids and orbs poised 
in an arching movement on truncated cones 
are pierced to give a sense of interior space. 

Structural ornament or surface decora- 
tron, though vigorous and de« isive, support 


the main theme, assisting the eye to appre 








Katherine Choy's new forms fired at cone 3: 
cobalt glaze 
white was thick the black glaze 


glaze where 


hend the mass and contour of the pot. Her 


patterns in line or area are certain and 
strong. In striving for a complete union of 
body and glaze Katherine Choy uses mate- 
rials imaginatively to produce surfaces of 
exceptional tac tile interest. Sometimes gran- 


like 


rated in the cone-10 stoneware clay. Melting 


ular metals, manganese, are incorpo- 
and fusing earlier in the firing process than 
the glaze. these leave pockets in the body 
which the glaze acting as an 


into seeps, 


inlay in the form. A further unifying effect 
is the speckling and staining of the glaze 
surface by the metal. 

In the past tew months she has joined a 
trend toward the use of more brilliant color 
on high-temperature ware, experimenting 
particularly with copper reds. Among her 
reduction glazes fired at cone-10 are some 
exceptional results—vibrant blood reds, and 
a celadon with fine red markings made by 
copper filings mixed into the glaze batch. 
Also recently, by 


combining a reduction 


agent with copper oxide. she has consistently 


(leit 
center) 20”-high branch vase has white mat over cobalt and manganese black 


fired blue; 


oxidation white spec kled mat over blue 


(right) same white on blue slip 
obtained many shades of red in an oxida- 
tion atmosphere. These she uses as accents 
to copper greens, cobalt blues and various 
hues from other colorants. 

knowledge and 


An arsenal of technical 


her affinity for dissecting and organizing 
problems of design make her an exceedingly 
good teacher. Serious and conscientious, if 
she finds that a partic ular student requires 
knowledge she doesn’t have, she will master 
it and impart it. 

Leach, this 


In the spirit of Bernard 


young artist recognizes the “direct relation- 
ship to an over-all concept of life and its 
meaning to philosophy and religion” in her 
ceramic heritage and affirms it as the source 
of her own vision. 

“In Chinese tradition,” she asserts, “cera- 
mics developed as an art, and the ceramic 
refinement in a 


artists achieved a certain 


very humble relation with their materials. 
with society—as a way of life. These potters 
considered their pots a symbol of man him- 


self. For earth is the lowly source of this 


Double-necked 17” 


showing its 


branch vase for sequence 


facture, turn the page 


pictures 


medium, which through extremes of 


goes 
cold and heat to emerge into something dig- 


nified and all-embracing. It is the dream 


of the potter to become a whole man.” 


In her own search for this unity—the 
integration of the restless polarities of her 
nature—she regards concentration and isola- 
Because of this she re- 


tion as essential. 


cently took a leave of absence from het 
teaching to summarize her experience of the 
past year, away from responsibilities that 
divert her creative energy. 

“I had a strong desire to develop some 
still in the growing 


convictions that were 


stage,” she disclosed. “I believe that the 
artist-potter should question life. This re- 
quires a continuous breaking down and 
summarizing to express, to relate, to find 
one’s place and move with one’s own time, 
yet keep a universal entity. 

For her, the power of knowledge in the 
service of her art opens the world on every 
side, a world her eager spirit and probing 


mind will never cease to explore. 








Katherine Choy 
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hui ka kwong 


A constant in Hui Ka Kwong’s spirited rep- 
ertory of form and decoration is the mark of 
his tactile responsiveness, his intuitive plas- 
tic expression Impulsive and direct, his 


work evolves from action rather than de- 
liberation. The problems he sets himself are 
usually basic exploration of new tech- 
niques and design ideas he has discovered 
or revived 

“I learn always from my working,” Hui 


explained one day recently. “Something 
happens then. New ideas develop from that 
instead of by previous planning. Very sel- 
dom do I make sket hes, and most of these 
I don’t use—the pots always come out dif- 
ferent. Mostly I find an interesting way of 
doing something and just develop it until | 
dry up. Then,” he shrugged and smiled, “I 


do something else.” 





thrown: it 
ine hes 
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The top ts pinched to 


high gether and a hole made 


“4 


Base is pressed into an 
top 


a 4 ase 


thrown oval and its scored ments 


Later, 
the 


Vodeling tool gives pot 
all-over texture 


del 
of lip a fine 

His choice of techniques is dictated by 
this immediacy of response, as well as by a 
casual mastery of hand and tool which 
record his inner imagery in fantastic struc- 
ture and surface decoration. 

Most revea'ing are his series of vases and 
bottles in wi some inward force seems to 
erupt from the restraint of a quiet, ovoid 
body and narrow neck into an extravagant 
efflorescence. These animated terminations, 
in an astonishing variety, result from his 
method of adding and throwing a clay coil 
on top of a finished bottle, a device which 
solves the difficulty of bringing out a wide, 
flaring lip from such a form. 

He throws several of these narrow necked 
bottles, lets them harden, and trims and 
finishes them. Then, even on small vases. 
the coil or doughnut of soft clay is added. 
“With this,” Hui says, “I can do anything | 
want. I’m not afraid to play with it, be- 
cause the body is rigid enough to support 
whatever I make.” 
closed volumes with their 


From these 


Top is slit with a knife 
and two necks separated 


Completed first two ele 
are 


when 
decoration is 
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pine hed and 
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Brush 


marks: 


makes 


leather-hard 
added 


pot is 


inner thrust and exuberant crests he has 


turned to manipulating the open forms of 
bowls. Starting with the concave wheel- 
thrown shape, he may place it sideways and 
add foot and top to create a sculptural 


The 


pinched, pulled, twisted or slashed and per 


structure. clay wall may be folded, 
forated to further the penetration of exterior 
space (see page 27). 

At present his evaluation of these experi 
mental shapes is unresolved. “Your work, 
your art,” he declares, “is just like your life. 
If you don’t want to live then you don't 
work. If you do want to work, when you go 
into the studio you withdraw from the world 
—and you just keep on, just like you live. 

“Sometimes when you're a little de- 
pressed,” he goes on, “you don’t do much. 
But if you feel good and make a good pot, 
you live again.” 

To Hui, the Chinese potters were a great 
wonder because with simple materials and 
primitive conditions they made such beauti- 


ful forms and glazes. Yet he believes analvy- 





thrown, 


separated 


forms 


asymmetry 


three-pointed 
fired 


Hui Ka Kwong 


sis of these forms shows that through 
thousands of years of work comparatively 
lew new basic shapes were evolved. 

“In the past few years,” he says, “potters 


have been influenced by sculpture to ex- 


plore more and more shapes, but the best 


source is still nature—it all begins there.” 
His own vases, almost always made on the 
wheel, include many variants of the double 
gourd shape in elegant, lady-like attenua- 
tion or robust, covered jars. Most numerous 
lately are wide-lipped, pear-shaped bottles, 
delicate flaring bowls. A few of his 


slab-built — tall 


and 
pieces are triangular or 
square prisms collared with a thrown neck. 


Hui’s 


from the careful rituals of compounding and 


mercurial nature, which retreats 


testing, delights in gaining effects with a few 
reliable glazes. These, in combination with 
slips, underglazes and stains, may be 
painted, dipped or poured in ribbons of 
brilliant color over the face of his pots. On 
many pieces he brushes a staccato calli- 
frieze whose encircling 


graphic message 


imong Huis latest experiments is this 15” 
vase (black, yellow, white, blue 
of thrown bowl set on its side and “squashed,” 


foot and neck and small thrown pieces added 


glaze) made 


speaks of the fullness of the body. Whether 
painted in wax to shield the base color or 
in pigment, these initial motifs are reiter- 
ated and reinforced with a second and even 
third color, or unified with the body clay by 
a terse sgrafhito line. 

His work has 


among them the prize for 


received many awards, 
“Pottery with the 
Best Decorative Color” at the 18th Ceramic 


National He has 
also exhibited at the Wichita National Ce- 


Exhibition at Syracuse. 
ramic Show, the Annual Ceramics Exhibition 
at Miami, at the Cooper Union Museum, 
Brooklyn Museum and several art galleries. 

This work he creates between classes and 
on Saturdays at the Brooklyn Museum Art 
School (New York) where he is head of the 
ceramics department. He likes teaching, and 
in his five years there since his graduation 
from Alfred University, several fine young 
potters have emerged from his classes. 

At ease among the students, Hui appears 
boyish for his 33 years. With his impish 


good humor and relaxed, easy-going man- 


ner, his energy is apparent only in his rapid 
speech. At work he is transformed and his 
zest and excitement spill forth in quick, 
vigorous gestures and a taut concentration 
of his entire being. 

For him, the school with its actively pro- 
ducing faculty of painters and sculptors and 
the large, diverse student body provide a 
stimulating climate. Most exciting is the 
Brooklyn 


to look at it. You learn so much from these 


Museum collection: “I just love 
things.” This learning is never study in rela- 
tion to a definite problem but a loving and 
continuous absorption. 

Hui has a warm appreciation of the 
honest efforts of artists of both past and 
present, but if he is influenced by their work 
it is something unconscious with him. Some 
times, after finishing pots, he has been sur- 
prised to recognize in some museum piece a 
similarity of design. This he accepts with 
the same unpretentiousness and candor with 
which he admits, “I really must take the 


time to develop some more new glazes.” 





Huis close affinity 


jor forms in nature 


so 
is evident in 10” brown reduction vase 


32” in tourquoise, blue reduction glazes 


He and the students use the same glazes, 
Alfred, a few 


experiments. 


his own, others 


Although 


some trom 


from the students’ 
he admits this sometimes leads to confusion, 


he feels that in a school no secrets should 


be kept. “Otherwise,” he explains, “nobody 


learns anything. Everybody keeping their 


own—that’s a decadent idea. I encourage 
all to open what they have for everybody.” 

He uses the same Jordan clay as his stu- 
dents and fires his pieces and theirs to 
cone 3-4 in the big electric kiln. This tem- 
perature gives a more interesting quality to 
fire, yet conserves the 


the ware than low 


kiln elements. The short firing cycle is im- 
portant, since he fires work from sculpture 
classes as well as his own group. 

In his department are some serious stu- 
dents but most come for recreation. He 
admits that it is very hard to teach adults. 
“How can you change the way they are set, 
their way of looking at things, of living? 
Education is not an overnight thing. If they 
are not serious, I let them just enjoy them- 


selves with the others. I try to give them 


Small pitcher of charming facility is 


decorated in earth colors by wax resist 


knowledge, show them. I find that even when 
they understand what you are talking about, 
they often can’t do it yet. You have to pick 
the right time, when they are ready and can 
realize and accept it. It takes a long time. 
They can learn with the hands, maybe the 
eyes, but feeling, expression is difficult. 

“I tell them that every pot has something 
good about it if the potter is honest. If a 
pot speaks to us from the sincerity of its 
maker and his creative idea, the technique 
doesn’t make much difference. The spirit is 
most important. You can learn from every 
pot... even some things not to do again.” 

It is nearly a decade since Hui Ka Kwong 
came to San Francisco looking for a ceramic 
school. It was not until he saw an exhibition 
of pottery by Marguerite and Frans Wilden- 
hain that he started truly learning his craft. 
He studied with these master potters for a 
vear, working at Pond Farm as a student 
apprentice, the only one there. “They made 
only unique pieces,” he recalled laughingly, 
“and it took them a long time before they 


let me handle their pottery—maybe clean 


Calligraphic sgraffito through black engobe on 


a yellow mat glaze is feature of this 12” vase 


the foot a little bit. All my wheel technique 
I learned from them. They always threw with 
a double rib, one outside, one inside—Euro- 
pean way of working perhaps. 

“I don’t know when | dropped that rib” 
he said, “it wasn’t intentional, just happened. 
Maybe I'm too lazy once to pick it up, and 
find I don’t need it. Sometimes I use the rib 
now for a tall piece. It's much better for 
pushing the clay up, gives a bigger area and 
doesn’t stick like your fingers. 

“If you are a good potter whatever tech- 
nical or mechanical help you use for per- 
sonal convenience doesn’t matter. If you 
know how to use a tool you can dominate it, 
not let it dominate you. As long as your body 
and soul are put into your work and you 
make a good pot, the way it’s done is unim- 
portant,” he said. 

From the Wildenhain studio, Hui went on 
to Alfred where he studied for three years. 
While there he did high-fire reduction glazes. 

While he received his technical knowledge 
of ceramics in this country, it was during his 


youth in China that his feeling and under- 








Bowl vase 12” high and 12” wide has yellow base 
that has been brush-decorated with brown glaze. 





{ simple attentuated core is embellished with an 
added “doughnut” of soft clay: 20” brown mat. 


standing of art was developed. He credits 
this to his sculpture teacher, Chang Ho. “He 
was a very fine designer,” he says. “I learned 
a lot from him during those vears. 

“I like te think about it sometimes,” Hui 
continued, “not only this teacher, but the 
art school in Canton that was just beginning 
when I went there. It was, in the mountains, 
very interesting, very primitive. We made all 
our own charcoal to draw with. There were 
no materials for oil painting, no watercolors. 
because ot the long war. ( Inly ‘ hare oal draw- 
ing, Western style, with a teacher who had 
studied in Japan.” 

Hui’s family was a large one: he was the 
eighth of ten children. His father, a dealer 


herb 


tremely interested in art and encouraged his 


in Chinese medicines had been ex- 
voung son. 

“But to study art, especially during the 
war,” Hui says vehemently, “it’s the most 
impractical thing you can think of. Almost 
everyone was either fighting or doing some- 
thing. But you hide in the mountains, draw- 


ing. When I think of it now it’s the most 


ridiculous thing. Bombing was going on 
every day. The school had a dramatics course 
too, and these students were most useful, go- 
ing into the villages and doing plays for: the 
people until the Japanese came.” 

The war itself was not so dramatic. It was 
an old-fashioned war that moved back and 
forth. A town was occupied for a few days 
while people hid. The enemy moved out and 
everybody went back and continued their 
work until the next time. Hui stayed at the 
school for two years and finished the course. 
After that he went to study with Chang Ho 
who had been trained in Paris. Hui recalls 
that his teacher's style resembled that of 
Maillol, but was more decorative. It was this 
man who determined Hui’s course. As his ap- 
prentice, Hui assisted with two monuments 
in clay and plaster. They had just finished a 
clay model 12 feet high, when the Japanese 
barged into the town. “We hid in the moun- 
tains for a year and a half,” Hui relates, 
“making cigarettes for a living. When the 
war ended and the Japanese left. we went 


back to the town. But that whole big studio, 





Gourd-shaped vase 14” high is wax resist decor 
ated with blue, yellow, ochre, black poured on 


with so much of this sculptor’s work, all 


those molds,” he exclaimed, “do you know 





what we saw? There was nothing—not a 
trace—all had disappeared, studio and all. 
It was a shame, all my teacher's work de- 
stroyed. They burn the whole town before 
they leave. 

“It was my sculpture teacher,” Hui ex- 
plains, “who encouraged me to go to the 
United States and study ceramics. | intended 
to stay two or three years, gain knowledge, 
and return to Hong Kong. So did many 
others when they came. But we are over here 
some time now and we have changed very 
much. We learn, absorb, digest — we are 
more direct, more expressive. People always 
think that the Chinese are mysterious and 
philosophical. But we are just ordinary 
human beings—we work like any artist. 

“I always hope, I can go back someday 
after I learn all this, and take a look at what 
they do. Maybe I can learn something there 
too. Formosa might be a nice place to make 
pottery. But if one has good conditions to 


work, anywhere is the same,” Hui concluded. 





fong chow 


With their disciplined and graceful con- 


tours, love for balance and serenity is evi- 
dent in the work of Fong Chow. Although 
acknowledging as source and stimulus T’ang 
and Sung ancestors, its more immediate in- 
spiration is the varying face of nature. It 
is the bud, however, rather than the bloom 
to which the work refers. Translated with 
sensuous awareness, and delicate asym- 
metry, Fong Chow's pieces are delightfully 
globular and often pierced. 

This potter's quiet reserve is lightened by 
a genial good nature. Calm and easy, he 
works with patient assurance. This tempera- 
ment, together with his undeniable ability, 
enables him to be at the same time both 
individual potter and designer for industry, 


Alfred, New York. 


It was his work for Glidden that received 


at Glidden Pottery in 
a major award in the 17th Syracuse Ceramic 
National and was included in the Good De- 
sign Exhibit of New York's 


Modern Art. His individual pieces have been 


Museum of 


exhibited widely in important national and 


in several one-man shows in recent months. 


Fong Chow started working for Glidden 
while earning his master’s degree at Alfred 
University. Before going there he had stud- 
ied ceramics and art for four years at the 
Boston Museum Art School. 


Fong Chow says his involvement with 
Glidden has relieved him of financial pres- 
sure without, in turn, putting too much 
pressure on him to change his way of think- 
ing to conform to an industrial world. “If I 
depended on selling my own pots,” he ad- 
mitted recently, “I couldn't keep going. In 
other ways. too, this has been a rewarding 
relationship. I've learned a great deal—in 
small industry you learn human relations, 
as well as industrial processes most valuable 
to the artist potter.” 

Kong had not 


Hong 


wanted him to be an artist, but when at 16 


Chow’s family in 
he showed talent, they did not object to his 
study of painting. He started with a German 
artist, a woman who painted semi-abstractly. 
After a few months of this, he began West- 
ern style academic painting with Yee Bon, 


a Chinese artist educated in Canada. It was 


during World War II that Chow, wishing to 
avoid going to Japanese school, studied with 
Yee Bon for almost six years. He learned 
techniques—water color and oil painting 
and graphics. Traditional Chinese painting 
had always interested him, but his teacher 
opened his eyes to the European artists, to 
modern painting and sculpture. 

There was no museum in Hong Kong, but 
Fong Chow saw art objects—tomb figures, 
exquisite Imperial screens, rugs and of 
course pottery — in the homes of family 
friends who were collectors. 

Fascinated by the pottery—the combina- 
tion of glazes and forms—he decided to 
study ceramics in the U.S. When he went to 
the Boston Museum Art School in 1947, he 
studied painting but gradually more and 
more time was taken by ceramics. 

“The Museum School,” explained Chow, 
“was actually in the basement of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. I saw the pieces regu- 
larly and very easily and was also able to 
handle things in storage. Being so close to 


the collection created a great deal of excite- 





This 16” light blue, turquoise and dark blue 
pase was adapted for production by Glidden. 


ment and I became absorbed particularly 
with the technique of copper reduction. | 
spent four years there, most of the time 
doing reduction at cone 10 to 11. I tried for 
purple reds—red in spots on and with other 
colors, and also made some celadons. I 
didn’t try to imitate the early Chinese pot- 
ters as much as learn the technique and 
attempt to achieve the quality of T'ang and 
Sung glazes.” 

Fong Chow's remarkable recreation of 
some of these Chinese reduction glazes has 
received wide recognition. Several years ago 
Chow also started experimenting with local 
reduction, using silicon carbide. He has ob- 
tained at cone 6-7, in oxidation, results that 
compare with those from reduction firing at 
cone 10-11. He was designing for Glidden at 
the time, but this was a special interest. 
He simply tried local reduction because 
the tunnel kiln at Glidden is going all the 
time. The kiln has a 24-hour cycle and must 
be tended and fed continually. Sometimes 
during a weekend there would be hardly 


any ware going through, and Chow thought 


Large 24” and small 4” versions of vase: 
white base, thick rusty glaze poured over it 


This 


family 


of little fruit-shaped pots have been 


dipped with one glaze overlapping another to get var 
iations and combinations of greens, browns and blues. 


if he could work out local reduction at the 
kiln temperature of cone 6-7, he could run 
things through then. 

Recently he has developed some brilliant 
colors for his new stoneware forms, having 
long felt that there was no reason why this 
ware had to be so somber, limited usually to 
browns, tans or greys. 

“All talk that 


earthy—old looking. This is an intellectual 


this stoneware must be 
decision. One hears that the color must be 
earthy because of the character of the clay. 
Or it should have the character of stones. | 
have seen some very colorful stones and 
rocks—blue-greens, lavender, orange, pur- 
ple-blue—sometimes several colors in rock 
stratifications. ‘Earth’ color is a self-imposed 
limitation of potters, since it is perfectly 
possible to get brilliant color with beautiful 
glaze quality in stoneware. Lately I’ve used 
a really brilliant range of red-browns and 
blues. I get an almost-orange color with a 
little vanadium added to iron. Such intense 
colors | use on small pieces or on a small 


area. These cone 6-7 glazes have a fine 


quality and I’m pretty well satisfied with 


results at that temperature.” 

Fong Chow’s long interest in rich color, 
the luminosity or density and surface tex- 
ture of his glazes, his awareness of the 
effects of light on smooth, reflective glaze or 
rough clay, have prophesied the present re- 
vival of color in high-fired ware. 

His views were magnificently represented 
at his recent one-man show at the Mi Chou 
Gallery. On one large spherical pot with a 
small foot, a drip-on decoration in bright 
orange was covered with a fat white glaze. 
On other pieces, brushed motifs in this same 
orange, exquisitely placed, flamed across a 
sultry blue-green ground. To apply these 
patterns, Chow uses not only a brush but 
his fingers, and glaze is trickled, dripped, 
flicked or poured while he holds or turns the 
pot to make it “go with” the form. 

“I like to emphasize color and an under- 
stated spontaneous type of decoration on 
traditional forms with subtle variations,” 
the artist asserted. “Some people think I am 


still limited in my shapes but I cannot see 





perimenting with the possibilities of a sim 
ple form. Chow seldom sketches but relys on 
his “mind's image.” Recently he has been 
doing variations on the cylinder. This is the 
basic shape in potting, but because of that, 
he thinks, the most difficult. “I've done liter- 
ally hundreds,” he said, “exploring cylindri 
cal vases as thoroughly as I could, the 
relationship with decoration, trying to make 
it interesting yet unforced. | like my pieces 
to be complete in themselves without glaze 
that 


hate to see a 


or decoration. | piece 


needs a decoration in one spot. A bisque 


pot should be able to stand on its own.” 


His main goal is to have the glaze and 


decoration “work on the form.” Always con- 
scious of the effect that color, texture and 
pattern will have, he prefers to use the most 
spontaneous tec hniques to achieve a result. 
Often he uses two glazes. dipping the bottom 
the top into a 


of a pot into a dark value, 


light, with an overlapping section covered 


by both to give a middle value. This eco- 
nomical means of decorating and glazing at 
the same time typifies his approat h. 

His decorations are prompted by many 
things. A rock gives an idea for color and 
texture for a certain pot. Seed pods, clouds, 
anything may move his creative impulse. 

“While I am on leave in New York I will 
House) and do 


just teach (at Greenwich 


some of my own work. It is strange that I 


hred to cone 6-7 the se four 


olored textured glazes 


{li Chow's pottery is 


typical brilliantly should be teaching, for | came to this coun- 


pots are 


Three 


wide gamut of blue. green 


these very complic ated involved forms 
what potters usually call “experimental. Not 
that I don’t like to experiment, I have made 


back 


always to the basic—the simple form has 


many complex shapes, but I turn 


more impact in the long run.” 
thinks 


to do something 


Chow there is a pressure 


Fong 
today “different.” a con- 
scious and anxious seeking for immediate 
effect, with a consequent dilution of genuine 
feeling. To him, such pots are theatrical, 
devoid of expression, meaning. 

“If you can express what you want to say 
ina simple cvlinder or dish or howl, why 
not do it? Why be so fancy? My pieces are 


I hey 


me. That's why I keep on. The forms come 


not always successful. do not satisfy 


out of a deliberate digestive process. | 


learn things slowly and want to do every 
thing thoroughly before I go on to the next 
step. | am now 33. It is inevitable that | 
will change my ideas as I keep learning. 
I've changed a lot in the past ten years, but 


for me important change cannot be forced.” 





tan and red brou n glazes 


Fong Chow finds his designs for industry 
have become more adventurous, while his 
own work has deepened and matured, a pro- 
gressive verification of his own right way. 
In determining his direction he feels his 
early training and background have deepest 
importance. 

“When we 


always concerned with tec hnique. It is not 


first go into pottery we are 


easy physically to throw large vases without 


too much fuss. Not until this last year did | 


feel that I am completely free to create. | 


always struggle—wish I could make the 


piece thinner, more flower light, or some- 


thing. Automatically, when you have that 


struggle your things are limited—not free. 


“When I have the 


the potter states, “perhaps one with a dec- 


urge to make a vase.” 


oration, | make not one, but many —a family 
of a dozen or more variations on one theme, 
one shape. This is to carry the idea further, 
improve it and evolve ideas for others.” 
He does not let things occur on the wheel 


but starts with a general problem, like ex- 


cylindrical vases (left) 15”, 1844", 5”, run a try just to study and didn’t intend to stay. 


But there is no place in Hong Kong for an 


individual potter or designer. In Formosa 
nothing has developed where our services 


I hey 


use a designer eventually but 


would be valuable. might be able to 


they must 
think of production first. If the Formosan 
government should ask me to come back and 
help in developing a handcrafts center I 
would be glad to do it. 

“In my own field, what | most admire.” 
Fong Chow continued, “is a potter like Shoji 
Hamada. Such ease and complete mastery. 
He absorbed everything in a lifetime. and 
in a few minutes with no waste motion he 
expresses it, simply, effortlessly. To me, con- 
centration into the essence is the greatest 
challenge. Simplicity is not poverty ol ex- 
pression, but the discarding of the non- 
essential, the unimportant. This is true for 
pottery too. ( hange and growth come from 
within. The core remains the same, based on 
life, your inner experience. You can make 
pots only from what you are, and then let 


the work stand.” 


until 
of Ceramic Age 


Dido Smith, a New York ceramist, was 


recently, the art section editor 





mosaic pillars of faith 


Flanking the main doors and supporting the entrance canopy of the new Fairmount Temple 
in Cleveland, Ohio, are two elliptical columns of brilliant glass mosaic—nine feet high, on 
foot wide at the bottom and three feet wide at the top. Designed by painter Abraham Rattner 


and executed by mosaicist Vincent Foscato in rich color predominated by yellows with blues 


and reds, it was installed in February. Symbolizing the Old Testament’s Pillar of Cloud and 


Pillar of Fire, the fragment show 
the work of architect Percival Goodman, is the latest inspiring 


went of ire 


n here depi« ts the motif from the latter. 


The Fairmount Te mple, 
litect with craftsman, sculptor and painter. 


collaborative achieven 
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Furniture by Craftsmen 


by Greta Daniel 


In its fourth exhibition since it opened last 
September, the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts is displaying furniture by American 
craftsmen, the first event in what is planned 
‘as a triennial show. This is an important oc- 
casion for which about 80 pieces have been 
assembled from many parts of the United 
States. We 


investigation into the place of the furniture 


may look to it as a mid-century 


craftsman in an industrialized society no 


longer dependent on the crafts for its func- 


tional artifacts. We find in the exhibition 


tables, benches, chairs, sofas, chests, side- 





boards, even a cradle—all the standard 


types of furniture which were developed 
when furniture-making was still the preroga- 
tive of the craftsman. Their function and de- 
sign was the result of direct relationship be- 
tween maker and consumer and this is still 
true today as borne out in this exhibition, 
in the show was 


for most of the furniture 


custom-made and loaned by the 
We also find a telephone table, a high-fidel- 
ity cabinet, a radio-phonograph cabinet and 
loudspeaker enclosure as indication of the 


inroads technology has made on furniture. 


owners. 





W vod and rattan bench by John {. Kapel 


The cabinetmaker of today uses a good 


deal of machinery. This exhibition, there- 


fore, was not conceived as a prool that 


“hand-made” represents a virtue per se. 


What then are we to look for in the pieces 
on exhibition that set them apart from to 
day’s factory made furniture? Let us not for- 
get in making our evaluation, that some of 
the most influential designs among the latter 
were conceived by the most inventive minds 
Tibbs, 


director of the Museum of Contemporary 


of our time. According to Thomas S. 


Crafts, who chose the furniture and arranged 





Chair by Ken Chorley, Jr., is pilot model for production 


Serving table by Joyce and Edgar Anderson with mosaic by Hugh Wiley 


Walnut chest by Tage Frid with matched grain pattern 


the show, we seek the “sculptured effect in 
solid wood and the techniques of joinery 
which only the hand craftsman can achieve.” 

Among the reasons for handcrafted furni- 
ture are: Unique design, with inspiration 
stemming directly from the craftsman’s 
greater affinity and access to his beautiful 
material and representing his personal state- 
ment; the opportunity to use solid woods in- 
stead of veneers and give more attention to 


detail and finish, making mass-production 


unprofitable; finally, intimate knowledge of 


the home setting for which a piece was espe- 
cially commissioned. Another aspect is pilot 
design for eventual factory production. 
Craftsmen’s shops allow greater freedom of 
experimentation without the pressures of 
commercial enterprise and its compromises. 

During the last half century that has pro- 
duced new architectural concepts, furniture 
shapes have greatly changed. Chests of draw- 
ers, sideboards and other storage furniture, 
for example, have conformed to these new 
ideas and are no longer the once familiar 
voluminous and important eye-catchers in an 
interior. It was not for the convenience of 
serial production that they became simple, 
low ree tangular boxes, which either rest di 
rectly on the floor or hover above recessed 
bases. In their new geometric shape they 
are made to serve as integral architectural 
elements in an over-all scheme of modern 
interiors. With these considerations in mind, 
we can now examine the exhibition. 

This is a show that speaks the visual lan 
guage of our time. It is equally true, that in 
so doing, only few reach new heights or solu- 
tions in design or reveal qualities that could 
not have been achieved by means of conven- 
tional factory production. Experimental 
spirit is frequently absent. Certain pieces try 
too hard in overly detailed, decorative work. 
Several cabinets particularly, which appear 
fussy and complicated, were obviously in- 
tended to satisfy a customer's desire for 
luxurious opulence. 

But it is not on this level of self-conscious 
decoration and preciousness that the crafts- 
man should be called upon to produce. It is 
rather for his successful efforts to achieve a 
quiet refinement of contour and proportion, 


fine detailing, finishes and, particularly, a 





very personal choice ol material, a living 
element which renders no two pieces alike 
Examples of such personal contribution are 
Tage Frid’s long low walnut chest in which 
the strong but simple detailing is dramat 
ically enhanced by perfectly matched grain 
patterns; and Nakashima’s silky yellow 
birchwood chest. It rises above the floor on a 
dark brown walnut base and is “decorated” 
cross the center of the top by nothing more 
than four small round walnut wood plugs. 
[his delicate articulation, which corresponds 
to the dovetail patterns at both ends, points 
up the beauty of a fine stretch of wood and 
does so in a more sophisticated and effective 
manner th in many ot the elaborately inlaid 
patterns or ibstract compositions ol colored 
woods, tiles and metal inserts found on many 
other surfaces throughout the show. It is fre 
quently the withholding rather than the 
ipplication of such decorations that shows 
virtue and understanding of one’s material 

Certainly, there are some good decorative 

efforts which deserve to be mentioned here 
The top of Duncan Smith's cherry wood 
coffee table, for instance, is divided into 
three fields by deep scoring. The two outer 
sections are dotted with a pattern of round 
ceramic tiles in shades of vellow and red. 
Another example of successful combination 
of wood and ceramic is the small occasional 
table by Bill Wyman where unevenly spaced 
narrow bands of blue and green cerami 
seem to tie the dark walnut top to a light 
aluminum base. A strip of richly textured 
blue and green mosaic by Hugh Wiley run 
ning the full length of Jovee and Edgar An- 
derson’s elegantly narrow black walnut 
server creates the impression of being in 
separable from the wood. 

More satisfying, however, are those pieces 
where the shape becomes the decorative ele- 
ment. Here we have the oddly oval top ol 
Jean Russum’s drop-leaf dining table made 
of a beautiful piece of solid bleached ma- 
hogany. whose underside tapers to a keen 
knife-edge. The interesting shape combined 
with ample proportion gives particular qual- 
ity to the table. Other good examples of 


integrated decoration are to be found in 


John A. Kapel’s furniture. A handsomely de- 


tailed bench which is designed as an open 

















Chest and chair by George Nakashima 


Drop-leaf mahogany table by Jean Russ 


Upholstered aluminum sofa by Lee DuSell 








frame, made of walnut with tapering Japa- 
nese cherry wood ends, and roofed over with 
lacy woven rattan, is reminiscent of a Japa- 
nese Torii gate. Kapel’s delicate table-chest 
made of the same two woods, illustrates the 


fine decorative effects a craftsman can 
achieve by sensitive handling of material. 

{ strong personal statement, that would 
be difficult to duplicate is made by Devon 
Dennet in a table-stool. For this he selected 
a shallow piece of knotty black walnut burl, 


whose natural curved flow suggested a seat. 


This he polished to the glow of old furni- 


ture, leaving all the marks of natural growth, 
and put it on three oxidized brass legs which 
do not distract from the form of the seat. 

Of a different nature is Wharton Eshe- 
rick’s three-sided telephone table. Shaped 
from solid cherry wood, it has the quality of 
sculpture. Technically a tour de force, it 
could only come alive in the hands of a sure 
master of Esherick’s stature. 

There are other pieces in the show which 
have a solid, “handmade” look, spelling 
comfort and homeliness and best defined as 
elements — 


a continuation of traditional 


Coffee table inlaid with tile by 


Tele phone table and stool by W harton } sheri ‘ 


without necessarily being an imitation of the 
past. This effect during the past decade has 
been associated in the public’s mind with 
Scandinavian furniture regardless of whether 
or not it was indeed entirely made by hand. 
Its attraction is the honest simplicity and 
the unaffected directness with which the 
furniture is put together, suggesting that the 
craftsman did his designing as he was mak- 
ing each piece. In this category we find 
Charles Brooks’ very light-weight typing 
table with its neatly incorporated center 


drawer, Stan Buchner’s solid-top walnut 








game-table, George Nakashima’s walnut 
dining chair with a back formed of individ- 
ually shaped spindles of multicolored cherry 
wood, and Walker Weed’s dining table and 
desk. The craftsmanship with which the two 
latter handle their material allows their 
pieces to emerge from their hands sturdy, yet 
elegantly light with a minimum of bulk. 

We also find in the exhibition examples of 
furniture in which the craftsman experi- 
mented with new ways of chair construction 
and development of pilot models for factory 
production. This has been a challenge to 
architects and designers at all times, and 
happily in our century it has brought forth 
a wealth of fresh solutions. 

Thomas May experiments with “hanging” 
the seat of his dining chair from its back 
support instead of resting it on the frame as 
is customary. The back itself, in order to ob- 


tain resilience, is formed by running hemp 


rope back and forth over two vertical dowels. 


The result is a very light chair, whose 
construction deserves attention. 

Kenneth Chorley, Jr., assisted by Charles 
Brooks, has developed a side chair uphol- 
stered with welted Naugahyde, and a deep 
low lounge chair with removable upholstery 
over foam-rubber. 

Both designs are carefully thought out for 
dimensions and for simplification of parts. 
For economical production, the frame of the 
lounge chair consists of identical and inter- 
changeable front and back parts without 
sacrificing good looks and seating comfort. 

In Lee DuSell’s generously proportioned 
aluminum sofa and bench, however, we 
meet the complete transition from a pure 
crafts appearance and method to those of the 
machine age. And it is fascinating to remem- 
ber how in the now classical Twenties a sim- 


ilar amount of careful handwork went into 


Typing table by Charles Van Wyck Brooks 


achieving the hard and crisp machine look 
of the then new metal furniture. Thirty years 
later we find a remarkable modification at 
play: The typical tubular chromed metal 
chair frame of the earlier period, whose 
parts would join sharply at right angles, has 
been replaced by a delicately sculptured 
aluminum base which supports seat and back 
made of curved lengths of square aluminum 
bars. Over this framework is laid a thin 
sheet of white translucent plastic fastened 
at top and bottom to the aluminum by 
frames of polished black walnut. Precisely 
shaped and upholstered foam-rubber pads 
complete the luxurious appearance of the 
units. It is a craftsman’s design and it is his 
careful detailing and hand finish which 
makes possible the beauty and precision of 
this very mid-twentieth-century product. 

Greta Daniel is Associate Curator of Design 
at the Museum of Modern Art, New York City. 








EXHIBITIONS 


® s This is the 25th anniversary of the Ceramic 
reflections on the syracuse MATION A —=—vavionat, which eas founded in 1932 and 
sponsored by the Syracuse Museum of Fine 

Arts. Daniel Rhodes, associate professor of 
design, New York State College of Ceramics, 


Alfred. N. Y.. and a member of the Final 


hy Daniel Rhodes 


Jury of Selection and Awards, looks back on 
the significance of this recurrent show and 
its influence on the emergence of an {mer- 
ican ceramic art. 

The present 19th Ceramic National (CRAFT 
Horizons, December 1956 issue) opened at 


the Syracuse Museum on November 4, 1956 





Bowl by Sandro Giampietro in 11th show (1946 and is now being circulated in museums 
throughout the country. Ha ing recently 
been shown at New York's Museum of Con- 
temporary Crafts, it caused excitement 
among the craftsmen, artists, designers and 
architects alike. It is currently on show at 
the University of Pittsburgh Gallery (Feb- 
ruary 10-March 20) after which it moves to 
the Dayton Art Institute, Dayton, Ohio 
(April 2-30). 

The first Syracuse show I saw was in the 
fall of 1941. At that time, I was a student at 
Alfred, and I can remember the excitement 
of going into the big exhibition room and 
wandering about among hundreds of pieces 


of pottery and sculpture, each with a differ 





ent glaze and shape. To students, the show 
Vase by Henry Varnum Poor in 12th show (1947) has always offered a veritable library of pos- 
sible colors and effects in ceramics, and a 
review of what everyone is doing, good or 
bad. In that year Sam Haile was teaching at 
Alfred and one of his tall stoneware pots 
was given an award. The fact that this re 
markable English potter, who met an un- 
timely death in 1950, was given a prize is 
typical of the consistent discovery of new 
talent at Syracuse. Another Syracuse show 
which stands out in my memory is the 1946 
show, of which I saw the traveling section in 
San Francisco. This was the first exhibit 
held after the war, and it included many new 
and exciting things, among which were Alex 
Giampietro’s pots in reduced stoneware. 
The Syracuse show has functioned effec- 
tively in keeping potters in touch with each 


other. Until recently, the opportunities for 





exhibiting ceramics and for seeing the work 


Bird bath by Dorothy Riester in 19th National 


of others in exhibits was practicaliy non- 


existent. Artists and craftsmen need to com- 


39 





municate with one another if their work is to grow. In the fine arts 
this has been accomplished by exhibits, publications, societies, and 
communities of artists working in close proximity to each other. 
For the craftsman, none of these mechanisms of communication 
worked very effectively, and a generation ago, the ceramist worked 
in comparative isolation. This is now changed, and along with a 
great increase in the number of practicing craftsmen has come a 
growth in exhibition opportunities. The Syracuse show has been 
the pioneer effort in the field. 

Not only has the exhibit at Syracuse functioned effectively in the 
interchange of ideas between ceramists, it has also put the ceramist 
in touch with a public. This has been important to him in a direct 
economic way through sales from the exhibit. More important, it 
has helped to spread the appreciation lor ceramics among a broad 
group of people. The traveling selection which has been a feature 
of the show has served to introduce the work of our leading cera- 
mists to a variety of audiences in different regional centers. 

Actually, a ceramic show is a very difficult thing to plan and to 
carry out. It is quite possible that prior to the first Syracuse show 
in 1932 other institutions may have considered the possibility of 
such a show and given it up because of the seemingly insurmount 
able problems involved. The transportation problem alone is stag- 
gering, to say nothing of the problems of sponsorship, installation, 
jurying, and insurance. Anna Wetherill Olmsted, the intrepid 
director of the Syracuse Museum, has somehow managed to meet, 
and to overcome all these difficulties. She has managed to learn 
and to correct difficulties as they came along, working out tech- 
niques for coping with the mechanics of the exhibit. It grew to such 
large proportions and the expense and effort of its presentation 
became so great that in 1952 the Museum wisely changed the show 
from an annual to a biennial event. 

Other institutions have profited by the skills developed at Syra- 
cuse for collecting and showing ceramic exhibits. Numerous re- 
gional and national shows now provide the ceramist with an ample 
opportunity for showing. The Syracuse Museum has managed to 
keep its lead however, and still stages not only the largest exhibit 
of its kind in the country, but also the one which is most represent- 
ative of the best work being done in all parts of the country. 

\ review of previous Syracuse exhibits would be very revealing 
of what has happened to ceramic art in this country during the last 
twenty-four years. At the time of the first Syracuse show in 1932, 
the number of practicing ceramists was small as compared to the 
present. At that time very few ceramists could be said to have 
established any kind of a reputation. Mediterranean and central 
European influences seemed to prevail. There were very few pot- 
ters who had much skill on the wheel, and the modeled or slab- 
built piece predominated. The figurine was actually the most pre- 
valent type of ceramic expression, and the majority of the ware 
made was low-fired and adorned with soft, bright glazes. 

During the years since that first show, the potters have made 
steady and significant technical improvement. In general, the pots 
seen now are better made and better glazed and decorated, and 
potters seem more sure of themselves. Oriental influences have 
come to the fore, with a wholly salutary effect on technical stand- 
ards. For this we are indebted to some extent to the English 
potters, who discovered the Sung Dynasty some years before we 
did, and particularly to Bernard Leach, whose Potter's Book set 
us all to working on stoneware and on reduction glazes. The best 
talents in pottery turned to the serious production of well-formed, 
hard, wheel-made pots. The slick, the cute, the novel, or the flashy 


production became suspect. A remarkable gain in craftsmanship is 
reflected in the successive exhibits at Syracuse, and this craftsman- 


ship reflects a tremendously enlarged knowledge and sensitivity in 
the use of ceramic textures, colors, and decorative devices. The 
trend toward higher temperatures and toward reduction firing has 
resulted in a somewhat restricted and greyed palette of colors 
which some feel has unduly eclipsed color expression. But on the 
whole, the technical trends of recent years have been healthy and 
have resulted in ware which is sound, serviceable, and which re- 
flects the earthy origins of the material. 

A study of the current Syracuse show gives one the feeling that 
pottery has reached, perhaps, a turning point. Technically, there 


are no new worlds to conquer. Most of the exhibitors seem to be 
well in command of their colors and textures, and although not 
every single piece may show a mastery of all the elements involved, 
the general level of taste as well as workmanship is very high. But 
it is “taste” which is the difficulty. There seems to be a real danger 
that an academic standard will settle down over the craft. The 
prototype of the ideal stoneware pot, noble as that prototype may 
be, is being too slavishly followed by too many potters. There does 
not seem to be that thrust toward new technical and artistic expres- 
sions which should characterize a healthy art. The problem of 
today is how to break into new territory with new and creative 
solutions to new problems without slipping into the decadent 
abandonment of standards which is typical of so much contempo- 
rary European pottery. 

Some of our potters are turning to Japan for a new reading of 
the oriental genius for clay. Certainly the loose, free, spontaneous 
technique of Japanese pottery suggests a way towards a personal 
and unfettered style. Others have been inspired by Scandanavian 
work and have accepted a discipline which is marked by restraint 
and understatement. 

he field of ceramic sculpture should offer the greatest oppor- 
tunity for experiment with new forms and surfaces and, in fact, 
some pots seem to be tending toward sculptural expression at the 
expense of function. I feel that ceramics as a truly sculptural 
medium is only on the verge ol being discovered, and that the 
plasticity and variability of clay will prove to be tremendously 
stimulating to contemporary expressions in sculpture. 

One feature of the Syracuse show is especially noteworthy. From 
the start of the venture, Miss Olmsted has made every effort to 
foster better working relationships between the ceramist and the 
manufacturer, between the designer and industry, and between the 
ceramist and the architect. The exhibit has been well supported by 
the ceramic industry, notably by the Syracuse China Company, 
and by the Ferro Enamel Corporation. The exhibits have featured 
a special section devoted to the best that could be obtained in in- 
dustrially produced ceramics. Several competitions have been 
sponsored for dinnerware decorations. Prizes have been offered 
for the best pottery designed for mass production, and for function. 
\ special feature of the last two ceramic shows was a competition 
and citation for the best use of ceramics as a part of architecture. 
These realistic efforts to relate the werk of the ceramist to the 
actualities of present day production and use have helped to keep 
the Syracuse show “on the ground,” and have helped to avoid some 
of the evils inherent in the exhibition system. The response of ex- 
hibitors to this side of the Museum’s activities should be much 
greater than it has been. 

It is probably true that in a society marked by a healthy rela- 
tionship between the arts and the life of the community as a whole, 
most exhibits would be unnecessary. We have exhibits of art be- 
cause other channels of communication between artists and crafts- 
men and the public are inadequate. Any exhibit has the inherent 
disadvantage of placing a premium on the pretentious, the showy 
and the new. It also tends to establish an unnaturally competitive 
condition between artists. The Syracuse show has not been immune 
to these difficulties, and some fads have no doubt gained currency 
by the widespread publicity gained in the show. For this we must 
blame the system, not the Syracuse Museum. 

As a juror on the current 19th Ceramic National, my impression 
was that too many exhibitors hoped to overwhelm the jury by sheer 
bulk or extremity. Actually we were looking for the honest, the 
sincere, and the original in whatever scale. I think the whole qual- 
ity of competitive shows could be greatly improved by a slight 
change of attitude on the part of exhibitors, namely to submit only 
what they honestly regard as their best work, not what they regard 
as having the best chance of winning attention or acclaim. 

The Syracuse show has enabled many new talents, as they came 
along, to gain recognition and to try their work out with the best. 
It has consistently shown the work of our outstanding ceramists, 
year after year, and given a continuity and a coherence to a field 
which, without its efforts, might still lack a forum. All of us who 
are either active workers in ceramics, or who love it as a medium, 
are indebted to the institution of the Syracuse Ceramic National. 





EXHIBITIONS 


Vancy Manes 


12th Michigan Artist-Craftsmen Exhibit Warch 5-3] 

{ juryman’s report by Jack Lenor Larsen 
The show at the Detroit Institute of Arts is a big one and impor- 
tant—size and importance reflecting the strength and popularity 
of craftsmanship in Michigan, as well as the fact that the show was 
open to all craftsmen who had ever lived or worked in Michigan. 
This included students from craft centers of Cranbrook Academy 
of Art. Wayne University, Society of Arts and Crafts, University 
of Michigan, and Michigan State. 

It may be difficult for a person from either coast to think of 
Detroit, the industrial capital, as a craft center. It must be under- 
stood, however, that individual work is perhaps more necessary 
in an environment of mass production. Hand arts are natural in 
this center where people work with their hands in industry, per- 
haps more so than in centers of white collar office work or agricul- 
ture. To this must be added the community encouragement which 
the crafts received, beginning in the 19th century with the estab- 
lishment of the Society of Arts and Crafts, leading, in 1931, to the 
founding of Cranbrook and its wide influence both locally and 
nationally. Certainly, the prosperity of Michigan has helped. And 
it is worth noting that the Michigan Show was instigated, directed, 
and supported by the Detroit Institute of Arts under the wise and 
experienced guidance of W illiam Woolfenden, curator of educa- 
tion, and Dr. E. P. Ric hardson, director. The long and growing 
list of awards, furthermore, sponsored by local groups is indicative 
of the show's home-town support. 

Typic al, perhaps, of the established tradition of crafts in this 
area, as in others where a similar situation may exist, is the 
show's mildly conservative tone. The work was of the highest tech- 
nical and esthetic quality. It was interesting to note the lack of 
experimentation which one is more apt to find in areas where the 
craft tradition and patronage are not so firmly established, but 
where, by the same token, quality frequently is sacrificed for avant- 
gardism. It still remains, however, a curious contradiction in an 
educational and cultural environment where people come from all 
over the country and the world to work and study the crafts, that 
maintaining the high standards seems to have discouraged experi- 
mental expression. The ideal, of course, is to be able to do both. 

For the tally, 240 people, allowed six entrees each, submitted 
818 pieces. Half of these were entered by potters; the balance was 
mostly made up of textile and metal work. The jurors accepted 
about one-third of the work submitted and awarded prizes and 
mentions to 15 craftsmen. The jurors: Frans Wildenhain, potter 
and teacher at the American School for Craftsmen, Rochester, New 
York; Wilbur Reed, director of the Herron Institute of Art. 
Indianapolis: Jack Lenor Larsen, designer and instructor at Hay- 
stack Mountain School of Crafts. 

Furniture, in spite of Grand Rapid’s proximity, is weak, im- 








Casting Tiles with Castoglas 


With this issue of Craft Horizons we are introducing a 
new and exciting medium. The photo illustrates the cast 
ing of colorful tiles with Castoglas. A few drops of Hard 
ener mixed with the liquid Castoglas converts it into a 
hard tile within 30 minutes . . . at room temperature. 

You can make _ truly 
distinctive tile tables and 
table tiles at amazingly 
little cost 25c for a 
4 x 4 inch tile, around 
a dollar for larger ones 
Tiles with real leaves or 


“> 


flowers embedded or 

original designs created 

with wire, fabric or other 

interesting materials em 

bedded in the tile, will 
indeed command handsome prices, if you are interested 
in selling your craft work. You create your own opaque 
or translucent color combinations by merely mixing pig 
ments with the Castoglas. Tiles in shades of blue-green 
interspersed with gold- and copper-mottled sections were 
used to create the beautiful tile table. 


CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY 


The designs shown here combine 
exotic woods with multi-colored Cas 
toglas. The cloisonné pendant, for ex 
ample, was made of mahogany strips 


and filled with Castoglas. Three new 
» CASTOLITERS contain complete 
4 : 
illustrated directions for casting, 
= TILES, MOSAICS and JEWELRY. 
Nothing like it has ever been pub- 
lished before. They are available for 
10c each, or all three for only 25c. 


A specal Tile Kit (Catalogue No. TK-1), which may also be 

used for mosaic and jewelry casting, is available for $5.65, 

postpaid. It includes helpful instructions and materials to 

get you started right. Please send your remittance to: 
Craft Dept. C-5 


The Castolite Co., Woodstock, IIl. 


® Producers and Distributors of Casting, Laminating, 
Coating and Molding Resins 


Serving Industry, Science, the Arts and Crafts. 














s=—=SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES 


CHALCEDONY per: DROPS! Flowing, tapered, beautifully 
ed anslucent, orchid-eray. 142-2” long. $1.35 ea 
swiss LAPIS SPHERES veined and flecked, blue multishades 
ls. Hole 4a” deep for hanging, fasten ng. $2.00 ca 


‘supers FREE- FORM AMETHYST QUARTZ, deep, luscious grape 


rregular. Highly polished, approx. 14) x 44”, $2.00 ea 


ATTENTION 
CLASSES, INSTITUTIONS, JEWELRY ARTISTS, GEM LOVERS, 
100 ASSORTED SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS FOR $35.00! 

Hend-cut ond polished (none tumbled). Neo small sizes, all 
unused, excellent quality and handsome. Chrysoprase, lapis, 
coral, tiger-eye, jade, stripped agate, turquoise, onyx, amazon- 
ite end others. Cab table cuts, etc. Matched 
pairs included. Many worth $3.00 each, all less than wholesale! 
Order several while they last! Smaller 
quantities: 10 assorted, $5; 25 assorted, $10. 

5.6: APRICAN FETISH BEADS, rough-hewn, bulbous bone cabs like prim 


itive weights. %& to 42” diam. Center hole. Curious, barbaric. 65¢ doz 


BONUS . . . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free 
3 profusely illustrated articles on jew: -meking and gems. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED D IMMEDIATELY. NO WAITING! 


In —?_— tropical weeds seasoned and sound, in sizes for 
carvings, turnings, jewelry, etc. All species labeled. 

BRAZILIAN PURPLE HEART, finishes to beautiful silky deep lavende 
Approx. 1% x 1% x 9”. 1 Ib. $1.75 ea. ; 3 for $5 
CONGO EBONY. Pure black 1” sq. x 9” long. $1 ca 
ROSEWOOD BLOCKS, superh color and grain pattern, approx 
6 x 8”; 2\4 lbs. $3 ea. ; 4 for $10.50 
W.2: SAMPLER OF EXOTIC WOODS. Brazilian Purple Heart, Congo 
ebony and Rosewood. 1 ea. as above, approx., 4 Ibs. All 3 for $5 











FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE OF “DESIGN QUAR.- 
TERLY", an important survey, dramatic photographs of work by 89 
jewelry-artists, with statements, comments, biographies, etc., SO¢ ca. 
COMBINATION OFFER: Design Quarterly (50¢) ; 5 illustrated artecles 
on jewelry, gems (45¢); our big catalogue (25¢); all three $1.00. 
TREASURE PACKAGE glittering, uncut chunks tourmaline, amethyst, 
citrine, beryl, etc. 4%”, %”, 40 to 85 pieces to package. Only $1 





Yes, we are the same Sem Kramer you heve reed about in 
ho Gatwday Greuien Gack Esquire, and other magazines. 


ste Make fase caged gem jewelry! No soldering, 
ne extra tools, no silt’ me needed! Work anywhere, 
« your first piece a thrilling success! 
y= CAGED-GEM yeweiry Kit #1A—contains 2 prs 





ewelers pliers, 3 glittering rough gems; 2 ft. silver 
wire; 7” heavier wire, 142 ft. chain, clasps, earring 
attachments, all sterling. More than enough for pen 
dant and earrings. Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00 
M.\7: MEAT-PROOF CUFF-LINK SACKS sterling, 


swivel type. with amazing new stainless steel spring 
$ 


The best 1.00 pr. ; $10.50 doz. prs 
B.10: JAPANESE UNGUENT SPOONS. Crude natura! 
bone, 44” long. For intriguing jewelry uses, or as salt, 
mustard, relish, spoons. 4 for $1.00 
, 
Sam Kramer's complete catalogue. 
Facts on gems, jewelry making; illustrated jewelry projects, birth 
stone lists; gem-hardness table; mm gauge, etc. Vivid descriptions 
hundreds of gems, natural materials, curiosa, findings, etc. Only 25< 
[ We pey postage and texes. Your order is your complete cost. 
DANCERS ANKLE SELLS—curious, crude brass bells from 
» diam Fasten to bracelets and carrings. $1.00 per doz 


“Order tedey! Your money beck W net Nghly delighted. 


SAM KRAMER . . . Mew York 11,07. 


avnrnnnananennnnrninyy 





IT'S SPRINGTIME IN THE ROCKIES! 
All the glorious colors of spring are imprisoned in nature's semi- 
precious stones. | have released this hidden beauty into glowing 
cabachons for the Craftsman. 
ROCK CREEK LAPIDARY — Lillian Hemmie 
Lytle Star Route — Celorade Springs, Colerade 
10 miles Sevth of Colorado Springs on Highway |15—Visitors welcome 
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poverished, and without the roots of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania woodworking. The approach in furniture is one of drawing- 
board design rather than interest in materials and techniques. 
Smaller woodwork, including turning, is non-existent. 


The ceramic entries were the highest and best. The stoneware 
medium totally eclipsed earthenware but gave way to a number 
of fine, highly colored porcelains. Color was richer and better 
applied than in most ceramic shows. Nancy C. Manes, originally 
from Providence, R. 1., who worked and studied at Cranbrook and 
now teaches at Mills College, won the Lawrence Fleischman pur- 
chase prize for a collection of 10 pieces of superb stoneware in a 
broad range of forms which excelled in their feeling of volume 
and enclosure, in their good finish and lips, and in built-in surface 
decoration which included wax-resist carving and reduction tech- 
niques. Hers was the best of the eight tea pots. Toshiko Takaezu 
(Hawaii) who is now a teacher at Cleveland Institute of Art 
and Haystack Mountain School, won the Artisans of Ann Arbor 
prize with two shallow bowls superbly lipped and neatly footed in 
copper-red Tenmohn glaze. Jacquelin Bernstein (East Lansing) 
won the Webber prize of ceramics for use, for an incised, deep 
bowl, covered pot and a large punch bowl. Her forms are vigorous 
and her color alive. Lillian Pierce took the Lillian Henkel Haass 
prize for four stoneware bowls thinly walled and subtly colored. 


In weaving, Anna Kang (Cranbrook) won the George Kamper- 
man prize for two pieces—an upholstery, blocks of hot and 
cool reds and drapery of blue, bronze and lavender tie-dye warp 
stripes. Solange Le Beau of Cranbrook, received the Henry Hopkes, 
Jr., prize for silk-screened casement of graceful branch forms. The 
Arthur Fleischman Carpet Company prize was given to Virginia 
Ballard. Wolf (Detroit) for an understated, elegant pigeon-grey 
flossa rug. William Chapman of Cranbrook took the Winston prize 
for a soft cashmere suiting of wool and rabbit's hair. Honorable 
mention was awarded Marianne Strengell for a large rug boldly 
and geometrically colored. 


Lester Fader, an architect, won the coveted Founders Society 
Purchase Prize for a collection of jewelry which included four 
bracelets in silver and gold, and striped cuff links of silver, ivory 
and ebony, and candelabra. His work met all the requirements of 
design, craftsmanship, elegance and finish which are appropriate 
to, but often lacking in metal (it was a distinct pleasure to find his 
work was submitted in jewelry boxes and not loosely scattered). 
The Sidney F. Heavenrich Purchase Prize was awarded to English- 
born Reginald Brewer for a deftly-fastened three-cornered cigarette 
humidor of joined silver and gold cloisonné with tightly fitting 
cover framed in a rolled silver bezel. The Edsel B. Ford prize went 
to Elizabeth Plant for a ring-based silver bowl, a 60% sphere. 


Frans Wildenhain, commenting on the pottery submitted to the 
show, had these trenchant things to say: “The opportunity to send 
six pieces to the show, which gave a chance for a potter to display 
the scope of his creative abilities, did not take away our unanimous 
agreement that there was no remarkable achievement or progress. 
The prevailing bottle and bowl shapes have an agonizing deter- 
mination. They seem to suppress any endeavor to break away. . . . 
Body and surface treatment, texture, glaze and decorations are 
fine, although they add nothing essential, outside of getting rid 
of one’s inhibitions. It is quite idle to pursue perfection in those 
directions which could only mean enrichment of the surface to 
compensate for what is lacking in the physical needs and fune- 
tions of the pot. 

“What makes a bowl a bowl? It is obviously the inside that is 
important. The outside is secondary, or better, it is the result of 
the hollowness—the inside. The thickness or thinness of a wall 
gives us the feeling of the “right” weight of the bowl—the satis- 
fying sensation of being in accordance with that which the ma- 
terial suggests. 

“_.. After selection there were 58 bowls, 48 bottles, 14 covered 
jars, 10 teapots and two pitchers in the show. These proportions 
are confusing, for pottery as a functional craft has unlimited pos- 
sibilities and offers opportunity to be original and experimental. 

“There was no plate to eat from, no mug to drink from, no 
candelabra to put a candle in, no jug to carry water or wine in.” 





Ceramic sculpture by Lynn Wentworth 





Northwest Annual March 3-April 3 


The 5th Annual Northwest Craftsmen’s Exhibition at the Univer- 
sity of Washington’s Henry Gallery featured 18 prize pieces and 
several honorable mentions. 

Jurors were Henry Lin, potter and instructor of ceramics at the 
University of Washington, Jack Miller, retailer and interior de- 
signer and David Campbell, executive vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Council, who served on all the juries. 

In pottery, sponsored by the Seattle Clay Club, four purchase 
awards of $50 each were given to: Nan Bangs McKinnell (Boze- 
man, Mont.) for a stoneware demitasse set, sand-color unglazed 
exterior, light blue glazed interior: James McKinnell (Bozeman) 
for a stoneware tureen with cover, off-white with chartreuse wax- 
resist glaze: Constance Jarvis (Seattle) for a stoneware bowl with 
carved foot and manganese overglaze: and Robert Sperry (Seattle) 
for a stoneware bow! with celadon glaze and blue and brown 
brush decoration. 

Honorable mentions went to James McKinnell, Nan McKinnell, 
Ivarose Bovingdon (Seattle) and Raymond Grimm (Portland). 

In ceramic sculpture, purchase awards of $25 went to Lynn 
Wentworth (Tacoma) for a three-piece white ceramic group 
(above); and to Betty Feves (Pendleton, Ore.) for a stoneware 
figure group with black and tan mat glaze. Ray Jenson, sculptor, 
was juror for ceramic sculpture. 

In jewelry, metalwork, enamels, sponsored by the Henry Gal- 
lery, $50 purchase awards went to: Russell Day (Everett, Wash.) 
for a two-way sterling silver pendant with enamel; Marjory Anne- 
berg (Seattle) for a gilt silver and opal necklace; Ruth Penning- 
ton (Seattle) for a silver ladle with ebony; and Coralynn Pence, 
for cuff links and tie tack of gold on silver. Honorable mentions 
went to Russell Day, Coralynn Pence and Jean F. Lord (Pullman, 
Wash.). Jurors for this class were Ramona Solberg and Donald 
Tompkins, jewelry designers. Purchase awards of $50 each in 
weaving, sponsored by the Seattle Weavers Guild went to: Floss 
O. Sneddon (Port Angeles, Wash.) for a rug made of blanket 
cuttings, hand-spun, natural-dyed wool with linen warp; Ruth B. 
Busfield (Monroe, Wash.) for sport jacket material of orlon and 
hand-spun natural wool; Emma Dempsey (Seattle) for brown 
and white light tweed jacket material; Hilda Boynton (Seattle) 
for a runner, two placemats, and four napkins of linen. 

Honorable mentions went to Emma Dempsey, Ruth Busfield, 
and to Ruth Payn (Milwaukee, Ore.). Jurors were Carolyn Os- 
borne, textile technologist, and Bill Teeter, retailer and designer. 

In decorative fabrics, mosaics and wood, sponsored by Lambdo 
Rho alumnae, $25 purchase awards went to: Russell Day (Everett, 
Wash.) for denim fabric printed in yellow and pink dots; L. R. 
Steeves (Hood River, Ore.) for a wooden trencher in walnut; 
George Fedoroff (Sitka, Alaska) for two pieces, a platter of con- 
cales alves wood and a bowl of Brazilian ebony wood. Honorable 
mention went to Howard Duell (Seattle) for a mosaic panel. 

Jurors for this class were Spenser Moseley, painter, and Hope 


Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 
for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 


TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
(Samples on request) 


If not available at your local dealer write: 
PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 
pt. C, 
New York 1, WM. Y. 








TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 








Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 





ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


new mo 
—the MOST complete erat Studios Cataleg 


catalog of ceramic supplies ever — 
published! 


Profusely illustrated — includes hundreds of items 

for better pottery making. Features the newest 

clays, over 300 glazes, 37 electric kilns, potter's 

wheels, moulds, tools, brushes, numerous acces- 

sories. Includes photos of over 100 examples of 

fine potterywore os ideas. Send for your copy 
y: 

















Please send 25¢ te cover postage and handling. 


ETTL STUDIOS, Inc., Studio 196 


ETTL ART CENTER GLENVILLE, CONN. 











SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 
For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Forty Years of Dependable Service 


— SL A 
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A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove ded our b to mix all clay bodies: to include varied 
colors, for slip casting, throwing and sculpture. From cone 2010 to 
cone 8. (Art ware — stone wore.) Write for our special clay sheet. 

Our AIM IS QUALITY 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST., N.Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 











EVERYTHING IN MOSAICS 


- 
Moeair Venetian glass, Byzantine, marble, all kinds 
of mosaics. Send 50 for samples. Special 


(' fy cement, adhesive, bases, cutters — all sup- 


plies and instructions. Custom work also. 
GR 3-2804. 80 West Ird Street, New York 12 

















STERLING SILVER RINGSHANKS 
STERLING SILVER EARSCREWS 
STERLING SILVER CUFF LINKS 
STERLING SILVER CATCHES 
STERLING SILVER CHAIN 
STERLING SILVER SHEET 
STERLING SILVER WIRE 
SOLDER — FLUX — TOOLS 
ENAMELS & SUPPLIES 
BOXES — GIFT & DISPLAY 
MOUNTINGS 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 











the yarn Epot inc. 
545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 
formerly doROtHY lieBEs yarn SEPOT 











unusual yarns in exciting colors 
imstruction 
sample fee one dollar 





STERLING SILVER & GOLD 








Sterling Silver Sheet, Wire, Tubing, Findings, 10K 
Gold, 14K Gold, Fine Silver, Copper Shapes, 
Enamel, Solder, Flux, Display Boxes, Craft Tools 
and Equipment. 
Free Catalogues 
INFORMATION UPON REQUEST 


SOUTHWEST SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
1430 ICT Building 
P.O. Box 2010 Dallas 21, Texas 








ANYONE CAN DO MOSAICS 
the ancient art mode simple as ABC 
NOW! «@ complete new lovishly illustrated 


booklet on the mosaic craft — YOURS FREE 


design ideas — imported and domestic 
fesserce—tools and accessories—every 
last thing for the mosaicist's needs 


The Meselc Arts Company of Pittsburgh is in the very heart of 
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Foote, interior designer, instructors at University of Washington. 

\ special Northwest Designer-Craftsmen purchase award of $25 
went to Henry Lin (Seattle) for a porcelain bottle with iron glaze. 
This piece was chosen from all the show entries by David Camp 
bell, over-all juror. 

General comment on the show by Gervais Reed, assistant director 
of the Henry Gallery, and David Campbell noted that the potters 
was dominant, as it has been in past years, and according to 
Campbell, “ranks high in the fine work being done throughout the 
country. The jewelry, decorative fabrics and other entries were 
fewer in number and poorer in quality than last year, they said 

—VERNA SH MAVONIAN 


Drapery by Hella Skrowronski 


West Coast Weavers October 10-31 


Inspired by the demands of contemporary western architecture, 18 
west coast weavers created 26 individually styled drapery fabrics 
for exhibition at the Oregon Ceramic Studio in Portland. 

The three-yard drapery lengths ranged from cobweb sheer 
weights to dense fabrics. All of them, however, retained a soft hand 
so that use at window walls was practical without bulk or billow- 
ing in wide widths. They maintained the balance between an in- 


teresting texture and proper weight for draping. Color provided 


pattern interest in some of the materials; in others the texture was 
dominant. Use of divergent fibers revealed craftsmen searching for 
fresh designs, with combinations of fibers the rule. 

Kay Larson (San Francisco) added the extra filip of strips of 
cotton cloth in the filler of her drapery fabric woven of chenille, 
Lurex and rayon bouclé fibers. Viscose, straw and mercerized linen 
were incorporated in a crisp black-and-white combination drapery 
from the loom of Washington weaver Bruce Johnston. 

Portland weaver, Delight Hamilton, showed a_travers-hung 
drapery woven of reeds and fibers, blending chenille, leather, foil 
and braid in the warp. Her skillful use ol color played gold-toned 
reeds against brown, green, beige and copper. 

Metallic fibers, although present in many of the drapery lengths, 
were dominant in a single exhibition entry. This iridescent fabric 
was designed by Jack Lenor Larsen and woven of white linen, 
cotton, gold braid, metallic yarn and goat hair. Elsewhere in this 
exhibition, metallic yarn was an occasional glint rather than a 
sunburst. Restraint in use of metallic yarn was a feature of a 
fabric created by Evelyn Arnold of Portland, interpreting in 
wools, cottons, rayon, linen and silver the texture and pink-grey 
color of a stone she found. 

In common, the exhibited drapery lengths collected from hand- 
weavers in widely separated areas of the West imparted a sense 
of vitality to viewers which comes from creative work free of re- 
strictions imposed by tradition or a single school of design. 


Henry Varnum Poor January 6-31 


In addition to his oils, water colors and drawings, Henry Varnum 
Poor showed his continuing and diverse achievements in ceramics 
at the Katonah Gallery (New York). Four terra cotta portraits, 
several ceramic wall plaques and his copper red, reduction-fired 
pottery decorated in sgraffito bear the characteristic imprint of 
this versatile artist's sure handling of clay. 








UO dochof /every WEAVER KNOWS = 


Directions for making place 


HANDWEAVING YARNS 


Are the highest in quality, the most beautiful in 
color and the richest in textures— yet cost no more. 


A complete stock, in a wide range of weights, 
sizes, textures and colors, ready for prompt 
shipment at all times. 


NEW ITEMS 


mats are given in Lily’s Practical Lily Soft Twist Cotton—unmercerized. Art. 108. For drapery and upholstery 


Weaving Suggestions, Vol. 1-57 
If you are not already receiving 
this bulletin, send 25¢ for copy. 


fabrics in 18 fast colors. 


Lily Jute-Tone, Art. 47 for weaving, hooking, crocheting and braiding 


—in 16 decorator colors. 
New colors in linen yarns! Write for samples— 


Onder all your supplies from ... the Handweaver’s Headquarters 
LILY MILLS COMPANY, Dept. HWC, Shelby, N. C. 


MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 DAY TOURS TO FABULOUS ARTS & CRAFTS CENTERS. 

ALL-INCLUSIVE PRICE INCLUDES ALL TRANSPORTATION, 

FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, MOST MEALS, CRAFT DEMONSTRA- 

TIONS IN REMOTE INDIAN VILLAGES, TIPS, ETC. YOUR 

TRAVELING COMPANIONS ARE FELLOW ARTISTS-CRAFTS- 

MEN © RESERVATIONS LIMITED TO PULLMAN CAR 

CAPACITY © ESCORTED BY T. H. HEWITT. 

@ JUNE 9 to OAXACA, MITLA, MEXICO CITY, TAXCO 
CO-ESCORT: BERTA FREY, NEW YORK CITY 

@ JUNE 30 DONG KINGMAN PAINTING WORKSHOP 

@ JULY 28 TO GUADALAJARA, LAKE PATZCUARO, MEX- 
ICO CITY. CO-ESCORT: VALBORG (MAMA) GRAVEN- 
DER, MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 

@ AUGUST 18 INTERIOR DESIGNERS, SEMINAR TOUR TO 
SAN MIGUEL, OAXACA, MEXICO CITY, TAXCO. 

@ OCTOBER 6 MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE SEMINAR TOUR 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


T. H. HEWITT © 2413 DRISCOLL © HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 

















Free Sample, 
Free Instructions 
for— 


Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 

PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


ZS PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St., New York 9, N. Y. 
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MAY PURCHASE THESE AT: 

$1.95 for Peper Bound Copies our Encyclopedia. 

$2.95 for DELUXE Book Binding Your (atelog & Bible 1s getting more valuable to me 
Add 25¢ for Domestic Postage & Packing or | *¥¢ry dey. Removed my first batch of tumbled stones 
50c for AP. 0.'s, Foreign, or U. 5. Territories yesterdey and they — out swell, thenks te your 
This is @ book of 240 PAGES 812" x 11” in| "™ectons im the 
site, the equivelent of 480 regular textbook H. 0. Bushey, Bakersfield, Calif 
sure pages. EIGHT COLORS of ink ore used. 


WEITWER Tia COST OR RESEARCH HAVE BEEN SPARED * THREE STAR 
to MAINTAIN THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF USEFULNESS PREMIUM OFFER N 
AND SCOPE. IT SUGGESTS THINGS TO 00 —THE MOST NE PREMIUM OF 
APPROVED METHODS OF DOING THEM AND IS FILLED 

WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ond INSTRUCTIONS DESIGNED to 


FULFILL YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 


DEALERS: SEND FOR Desier Information 
Gold Filled ACCESSORY 
SPECIAL OFFER No. $-194 
conteins all metal parts needed to make complete a ~ 
neckloce ond earrings from sters in P94. REGULAR Vr a) ) 7 
VALUE $4.05— ‘ ] . 
NOW | for $3.70° 3 for $8.30" 
“add 10% Fed. Tex te S-194 
Cetliferata residents on Please 


PL ian PD if %. Ine. 


MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. Box 4185, CATALINA STATION, PASADENA, CALIF 





—— Ancient Roman Art Made Easy 
Make your own mosaic tables with beauti- 
ful Italian tiles, which can be applied to any 
surface. 


— mosaics 
“iat” $445 
GLASS | mosaics 

“ste” $495 
door. stores 


246 east Sist st., m. y. 22 PL 3-2280 Send S0¢ for 
161 West 4 ot., a. y. WA 9-9797 somple tiles and 
3144 & ot, WH, Washington, 0. C. FE 3-1962 leg brochure 











37 COLOR SAMPLES 

GLASS OR TILE—$1.00 
IMPORTED Italian Ceramic Tiles: 
sheets $1.45 to $5.00, 

Vy sheets 87¢ te $3.00 

each 2¢ to 4¢ 

write 

fer particulars on 

glass and 

supplies 

FREE Enamel, 

and Ceramic 
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Bottle by Toshiko Takaezu 


Ohio Ceramics January 1-31 


From about 300 objects submitted to the 9th Ohio Ceramic and 
Sculpture Show, Maija Grotell, head of the ceramics department 
at Cranbrook Academy and judge for the show, selected 182 
works for display at the Butler Institute of American Art (Youngs- 
town). With over $750 in purchase prizes, each work receiving an 
award was added to the permanent collection of the Institute. 

First prize of $150 was awarded to Ann Van Kleeck (Columbus) 
for a marble sculpture. Other prizes were: $100 to Edris Eckhardt 
(Cleveland Heights) for a glass sculpture; $100 to Leza S. McVey 
(Chagrin Falls) for a ceramic bottle: $100 to Viktor Schreckengost 
(Cleveland) for a ceramic vase: $50 awards were given to Kenneth 
Bates (Euclid) for an enamel plate: Paul Bogatay (Columbus) 
for a ceramic sculpture; Fern Cole (Akron) for an enamel; Harold 
Wesley Hunsicker (Cleveland) for a decanter set; Charles Lakof- 
sky (Bowling Green) for a ceramic sculpture: and to Toshiko 
Takaezu (Cleveland) for a two-spouted bottle. A $25 award went 
to Emily Betz (Akron) for a large bowl. 


Sterling silver dish by Rujus Jacoby 


The Corcoran Annual December 2-January 20 


The 11th Annual Area Exhibition of work by artists of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and its vicinity showed 296 pieces in all creative media, 
of which 36 were in ceramics, silver, textiles and stained glass. 
Awards for ceramics went to John Mitchell, Vally Possony and 
Olin Russum: to Rufus Jacoby for silver: to Hortense Amram and 
Mrs. Arthur Spencer for weaving: and to Frederica Fields for 
stained glass. 


California Design Annual January 27-March 3 


The third annual California Design Exhibition at the Pasadena 
Art Museum presented some 200 exhibits by southern California’s 
outstanding designers, manufacturers and independent craftsmen. 
Emphasizing creative ideas for contemporary living, the displays 
featured furniture, floor coverings, fabrics, lamps and ceramics. 
Included in the show were woven fabrics by Maria Kipp, Mary 
Jane Rice Leland, Evelyn Ackerman, Louis Gross, Kamola, Dor- 
othea M. Hulse, Martha Pollock; printed fabrics by Bernard Kes- 
ter, Raul Coronel, Marion Moule; ceramics by Rupert Deese, Har- 
rison McIntosh, Anthony Ivens, Peter Voulkos, Vivika and Otto 
Heino, Ed Traynor, William Pillin, Polia Pillin, John Harding, 
Hildred Reents, Anton Blazek. 





Four-Man Show January 8-31 


A show of four leading American potters—Alfred Turner, Peter 
Voulkos, Frans Wildenhain, and David Weinrib—opened at the 
Memphis Academy of Arts and featured 15 pieces by each man. 
Of the work, pottery instructor at the Academy, Thorne Edwards. 
said this: 

“A wide variety of approaches to pottery design is represented: 
Wildenhain, a Bauhaus product, combines an apparently conserva 
tive approac h to form with a modern decoration concept. Robert 
Turner's severe form and sparse decoration combine contemporary 
concepts of design with use, endeavoring to fit pottery into all 
facets of our daily lives. Weinrib, an experimentalist with forms. 
displays perhaps the most originality, combining both thrown 
sections and slabs of clay into sculptural pieces. Voulkos—the 
most obviously radical in a recent style switch—makes gigantic 
pieces crudely and directly done in an explosive expression; he 
combines some slabs with thrown pieces and fits thrown pieces 
together into fantastic constructions. It is too soon to evaluate these 


efforts of this virtuoso potter ; 


Peter Voulkos at Bonnier's February 6-16 


In this first New York show of his work, Peter Voulkos, the potter, 
reveals a restlessness with the confines of his craft. He has pushed 
it as far as he can in the directions of modern painting and sculp- 
ture, retaining only the central form of a basic hollow container 
on which he then proceeds to build. Spiny protuberances, com- 
plementing amazing surface textures of thin slabs beat on with a 
mallet; form piled on form or cut through to allow the insertion 
of narrow slab constructions; the surface and texture of the pot 
used as a canvas-in-the-round for painting are the features of some 
of the large and most compelling pots. The influences of Picasso, 
Japanese pottery and the American “action” school of art are 
there along with Peter Voulkos himself who emerges as a truly 
magnetic experimentalist. This fine and accomplished potter, 
searching his craft for new solutions more related to the explora- 
tions taking place in modern art today utilizes these elements: 
The new consciousness of spontaneity as a force, and the de- 
liberate effort to achieve it: the charm of “accident”; the viola- 
tion of precedent (this does not mean a disrespect for it) in order 
to disturb old ideas and stimulate new ones: the new freedom of 
the artist to express his particular personality and psyche with 
directness and depth. Voulkos has ventured courageously into a 
risky area for potters. That there is an ambivalence in his results, 
is perhaps inevitable. But Peter Voulkos the potter and Peter 
Voulkos the painter and Peter Voulkos the sculptor all make a 


fascinating pot and a controversial one. —R. S. 


Crafts by Artists January 17-February 13 


The inseparability of art and craftsmanship was demonstrated in 
Object Art ’57, an exhibition of ceramics, jewelry, enamels, stained 
glass, wood, textiles and rugs by contemporary American artists at 
the Zabriskie Gallery (New York City). A unique feature of this 
show was that much of the work was designed and executed by 
contemporary painters and s« ulptors from the New York area. 
The ceramic pieces of Hui Ka Kwong and David Weinrib clearly 
showed the influence of contemporary sculpture on the potter, 
while Margaret Israel's hanging bottles and weeders derived their 
inspiration from more primitive sources. Other ceramic pieces in- 
cluded the simple, elegant stoneware of Karen Karnes and the 
colorful bowls and plates of Jo Boyar and Hugh Mezibov. The 
large and decorative enamels on copper with translucent and 
opaque contrasts were by Paul Hultberg and the accomplished 
wood intarsia coffee table was by Carol Summers. Both Hultberg 
and Summers are printmakers. The stained glass by Joseph Meert 
carried over this artist’s approach to his painting, while David 
Lund used the landscape space of his paintings in a large, three- 
panel collage and rice paper screen. The hooked rugs of Dorothy 
Grebanek with their black organic forms on white and the striped 
rugs of Mary Allard were architectural in concept, while Saul 
Borizov, painter-weaver, found his inspiration for his handwoven 
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Send for Catalog CH 
of our complete line 


of equipment for 
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CRAFTOOLS, INC. 
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401 BROADWAY, N. Y. 13, N. Y. 


JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


Finest collections available ser! on 30 day approval. Pay 
only for what you keep. 

Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful imported gems 
ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, earrings, etc 
Students will gain experience in evaluating precious 
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rug from the motifs of Mexico where he has lived. Ruben Esh- 
kanian built a sensitive structure of texture and subtle color in his 
woven drapery fabrics. The spontaneous handling of metal char- 
acterized the pendants of s ulptors Ibram Lassaw and David 
Slivka, while painter Pousette-Dart’s jewelry was carefully de- 


signed before execution. 


Fiberglas sculpture by Joseph Greenberg 


Plastic Sculpture January |7-February 10 

Joseph Greenberg Jr., opened new directions for artists with his 
show of new fiberglas sculpture at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. 

\ pioneer in the medium, the Philadelphia sculptor says of his 
work: “For the last 18 months I have been creating sculpture 
made of polyester resin re-enforced with Fiberglas. This combina- 
tion of plastic material and glass fiber has been used commercially 
for some years in the manufacture of such objects as boat hulls 
and sports car bodies, for which great strength, permanence and 
light weight are desirable. Since these same physical properties 
are also highly desirable in sculpture, | have been developing 
means for using the material in sculptural forms. 

“With the technical help of Dr. George Kreier Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, | have now produced more than 20 sculptures designed to 
take advantage of the special characteristics of the medium. The 
first pieces were hollow casts made inside of plaster piece molds. 
More recently, we have developed a means of modeling the ma- 
terial directly. 

“It is now possible to make the sculpture either translucent or 
opaque; it may be integrally colored, stained, or polychromed: it 
may be produced in an infinite variety of textures. Its cost, particu- 
larly in large works, is far less than that of the traditional metal 
or stone materials. 

“To my mind this new material will soon prove to be more 
revolutionary than was the development of bronze casting. I fore- 
see its extensive use in architectural and decorative works.” 


Lietzke Porcelains /anuary 10-March 3 

Calling their exhibition at Akron Art Institute “Adventures in Hi- 
Fire,” Luke and Rolland Lietzke project striking new color and 
glaze effects in their porcelains. Art critic Harold Kitner said this 
of the show: “. . . the traditional professional is the individual 
who works out of the practic al needs of society. It is within this 
tradition that the Lietzkes function. They have limited themselves 
to the field of porcelain, and seldom produce anything which is 
without usefulness. Not that the Lietzkes do not experiment. Their 
exhibition includes many test pieces identical except for the sur- 
face color. In this manner new surface treatments are added to 
their basic line. 

“Important in understanding the Lietzkes’ design sense is their 
approach to the whole philosophy of art. Although they live on 
some particularly beautiful acreage near Brimfield [Ohio], nature, 
or the organic approach is not for them. Their art, like that of 
the classicists, grows out of a profound respect for the human 
mind and its capacity to abstract. Perhaps this is one of the reasons 
the Lietzkes prefer porcelain. . . .” 


Grafts In Tucson January 28-February 17 

“Tucson Crafts in Use, 1957” was the theme again of this year’s 
annual, sponsored by the Craft Guild of the Tucson Fine Arts As- 
sociation at The Art Center. Barbara Johnson reports, “The show 
itself is rather unique in its two types of display, vignettes (room 
settings) and individual crafts .. . In Tucson we have come to feel, 
and are realizing this more with each passing year, that the im- 
portance of designer and craftsman working together is unquestion- 
able: the designer contributes the idea, the craftsman the manual 
skill and often. as we discovered this year, it can and does work 
the other way around. And each one gains. Moreover, if the public 
is shown what to do with crafts—in a room—as architectural ad- 
juncts, the hand-done thing begins to take on meaning and im- 
portance, an object of use as well as beauty.” 

Craft Guild awards were given to 11 best entries and honorable 
mention to nine runners-up. The judging was based on originality, 
good design and excellence of craftsmanship. 

Top awards went to Bernard Baker for a green stoneware bottle; 
Erni Cabat for an enamelled plaque on a black base; Wendy 
Blumenfeld for a silver pendant; Charles Clement for a mosaic 
table: Maurice Grossman for a round grey stoneware bottle: Bill 
Jones for a group of woven wool ties; Jules Nathan for a carved 
wood figure: John Tanner for a brass candelabrum; Katherine 
Pountney for handworked leather book bindings; Marion Valen- 
tine for a tropical-design painted screen and Berta Wright for a 
purple silk hand-screened fabric. 


Japanese Calligrapher January 2-19 

In screens and wall scrolls which utilized abstract Japanese cal- 
ligraphy as a decorative element, Toko Shinoda gave Americans 
a stimulating view of one of Japan's most developed arts in her 
recent show at the Bertha Schaefer Gallery. To explain her work 
to those unfamiliar as yet with this expressive medium, Atsuo 
Imaizumi, deputy director of the National Museum of Modern Art 
in Tokyo, had this to say: “Since ancient times calligraphy in 
Japan has been more than just one of the major arts. It has been 
a means toward the achievement of discipline, as indicated by the 
Japanese word for it, Shodo, which means ‘way of writing’. . . . 
This native tradition is vigorously alive in present day Japan. 
Consequently there are a number of calligraphers who seriously 
concern themselves with vanguard art movements in order to corre- 
late this artistic heritage with new visual forms directly appealing 
to the mood and feeling of the people living in this day and age. 
Toko Shinoda is an exponent of such a movement. By birth she 
belongs to a well-known family that has produced excellent callig- 
raphers. . . .The art of sumi (black ink) as practiced by her is an 
art which is old and yet at the same time new, for it impresses 
the beholder as a rhythmic expression of the general feeling of 


the contemporary world.” 


Art in Business Architecture January /4-February 25 


This exhibition currently on view at the Denver Art Museum fea- 
tures international trends which explore the use of contemporary 
art forms in recent commercial and industrial architectural design. 

Comprised of photographs, drawings and models of art forms 
which have been successfully integrated into commercial struc- 
tures, the exhibition was designed by Wilbert Verhelst, Associate 
Curator of Education at the Denver Art Museum. 

Among some of the handsome examples to be seen are the 
Manufacturers’ Trust Company, New York City; the General Mo- 
tors Technical Center, Detroit, Mich.; Robinson's Department 
Store, Beverly Hills, Calif.; the Health Center, Aspen, Colo.; and 
the United States National Bank in Denver. This last building, 
just completed during the past year is a prime example of the 
successful combination of the use of art forms planned with archi- 
tecture. The architect was James S. Sudler of Denver. Great bronze 
sculptured doors and a bronze map of the United States on the 
exterior of the building were the work of Edgar Britton, Colorado 
Springs. Peter Ostuni (New York City) executed the enamelled 
sereens in the bank. A sample of his enamel work is included in 


the exhibit. —CATHERINE WEAVER 





PRODUCT NEWS 


’ 


_ 


FINGER SAVER is the brand new Grip Guard for use when working 
with power saws and jointers. A 16” long, 5” high, 34” wide device 
of cast aluminum, it has five slots in its base which hold dual 
pronged clips of hardened steel that are adjustable to lightly pene- 
trate the wood when feeding it to the saw. In use, operator's hands 
are above and completely away from the revolving blade while 
accurate control is maintained. Order direct for $8.95 from Dept 
\-4, CRAFT HORIZONS, 29 W. 53rd Street, New York City. 











SOLDERING CLAMPS for jewelry makers are self-locking, designed 
to eliminate drudgery and failure in jewelry soldering by locking 
the work in place. Double soldering (ornaments and findings 
simultaneously) and other tricky techniques are made easier with 
these clamps, which are available directly from the manufacturer 
via Dept. A-3, crarr HoRIzoNS, 29 W. 53rd Street, New York City. 


SPRAY BOOTH for ceramists fills 
a specific need. Small (24” x 
28” x 60”), compact and self 
contained, its 10” exhaust fan 
is quiet and features both a self- 
closing butterfly damper and a 
glass wool quickly replaceable 
filter to catch spray mist and 
residue, eliminating the neces- 
sity of outside connections. Air 
filter and regulator are avail- 
able as accessories, permitting 
control of air pressure to the 
unit and providing a condensa- 
tion chamber for removing wa- 
ter from the line. Unit's price: 
$125; air filter and regulator, 
$18.95. For free brochure from 
Craftool write Dept. A-1, CRAFT 
Horizons, 29 W. 53rd Street, 
New York City. 


THE SELECTIVE EYE 1956 edited by George and Rosamond Ber- 
nier, published by Reynal & Co., 190 pages, 51 pages of color, 190 
black and white illustrations. $8.95. 

The second anthology of the best articles and photographs from 
L’Oeil, the provocative international art review that has been 
called “the publishing sensation of Paris,” presents a pot-pourri 
as varied and stimulating as the history and pursuits of art itself. 
Articles range from the Cretan frescoes of 2000 B.C. to an account 
of the archaic jewelry of Syria and Greece from the still privately 
owned and rarely shown de Clerq collection: to a superb dese rip- 
tion of the 12th century Friday Mosque, one of the most perfect 
monuments of Islam’s Golden Age, beautifully written by Sacheve- 
rell Sitwell; through five centuries of Russian painting: historical 
notes on futurism in Italy; into what contemporary artists are 
doing now. Of particular interest to ceramists is the lead article: 
a provocative three-w ay interview by Rosamond Bernier with Miro 
and his collaborator, the Catalan potter Artigas, during which 
artist and craftsman answer some very pointed questions about 


their recent ceramics and themselves. —REUBEN KADISH 


DECORATIVE ART (956-1957: The Studio Yearbook of Furniture 
and Decoration, volume 46, edited by Rathbone Holme and Kath- 
leen Frost published by The Studio Publications. 148 pages, 500 
illustrations, 18 in color. $8.95. 

The 46th annual issue of Decorative Art again illustrates new 
ideas and freshly created designs in furnishings, room decoration, 
glass, ceramics, textiles, woven rugs, silver and tableware, light- 
ing and accessories. World-wide in scope, it provides an invaluable 
comparison between products of outstanding design, especially in- 
dustrial design, from Europe, the Americas, the East and Africa. 
It also includes plans, illustrations and descriptions of eight model 
houses and a special feature surveying the newest in housing. 

It is now exactly 50 years since Decorative Art was first pub- 
lished in 1906, on the conviction that art in everyday things was 
the inalienable right of all. Consistently promoting this cause, it 


has made a great contribution toward this end. .—GLORIA JEROMI 


HANIWA SCULPTURE, published by Toto Bunka Co., Ltd., Tokyo, 
available through George Wittenborn, 1018 Madison Ave., New 
York City. $2. 

Based on a show at the National Museum of Modern Art in 
Tokyo, this small, modest picture book depicts one of the most 
exciting ceramic cultures in world art history, comparable to that 
of the Tarascan of Mexico. The objects speak a universal language 
and the fact that the Japanese text has not been translated does 
not lessen the impact. Haniwa, which come from the period of the 
ancient burial grounds of Japan around the 5th or 6th centuries, 
are the earliest form of Japanese sculpture. These unique pieces 
of hollow pottery were implanted around the exterior of every 
tumulus. The figures carved around the ware represented humans, 
animals and houses as substitutes for human sacrifice. Their primi- 
tive expressivism and simplicity contain important lessons for the 


—R.S. 


modern ceramist. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Pages 10-12, 14, 15, Frederick Miller and John 
Paul Miller; 13 Courtesy of Metropolitan Museum of Art; 16, 17, 
27 Courtesy Brooklyn Museum of Art, photographer Charles Uht; 
18-22, 28-30, 32 Frank Guida of Hans Van Nes: 24 Conrad Brown; 
28 Oppi Untracht; 30 Marion Wesp; 33 Courtesy of Kootz Gallery; 
34-38 Ray Jacobs: 35 Historical Prints Courtesy of Bettman 


Archives. 


ERRATUM: The A.C.C.’s sponsorship of a college crafts depart- 
ment was inadvertently placed at the University of Rochester on 
page 28 of the February issue; reference was to the School for 
American Craftsmen, which is, of course, a department of 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 





BULLETINS 


{ssistant Director Laurer 


ROBERT A. LAURER becomes the new assistant director of New 
York's Museum of Contemporary Crafts. Former assistant professor 
of art at University of Colorado and later at Skidmore College, 
he got his master of arts degree at Harvard in 1947. A specialist 
in art history, Laurer brings to his new position a conviction that 
the art of the past is a rich source of inspiration for the con- 
temporary artist-craftsman. 


THE JAPAN SOCIETY, in cooperation with the Japanese inter- 
cultural society, Kokusai Bunka Shinkékai, announces the avail- 
ability of several loan exhibitions of contemporary Japanese arts 
and crafts, including costumes and fabrics, ceramics, dolls, 
calligraphy, music and instruments, 


CERAMIC SEMINAR by Marguerite Wildenhain will be held six 
hours daily, five days a week, March 25-April 15, at the Riverside 
Art Center, Riverside, California. Cost is $30, of which $10 should 
accompany request for reservation to: Riverside Art Center, 4640 
Brockton Avenue, Riverside, Calif. 


Glen Lukens and Haitian ( harles Jac ques 


GLEN LUKENS, former head of U.C.L.A. ceramics department 
(1933-1952), was recently made an honorary citizen of the Re- 
public of Haiti for his work in establishing home industries 
through ceramics on that West Indian island. The grade of Officer 
of the National Order of Honor and Merit was bestowed on Lukens 
by the Republic in its gratitude. The decoration was conveyed to 
Los Angeles by Haitian Charles Jean Jacques. 


GREENWICH HOUSE POTTERY in New York has retained potter 
Fong Chow as a member of its faculty for its second semester (see 
page 30). Chow will demonstrate at the wheel and lecture on 
Design and Decoration March 5 and 12 (7:30 p.m., $2). If re- 
sponse warrants it, this Tuesday evening series will continue into 
the spring. For further information: Greenwich House, 27 Barrow 
Street, New York City 14. 


CANCELLATION is announced of The Architectural League’s Gold 


Medal Show of arts related to architecture. 








CRAFT WORKSHOP 


© design IN THE SMOKIES 
Pi BETA PHI 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


GRADUATE e UNDERGRADUATE 


NON-CREDIT 
FULL SESSION JUNE 10-JULY 13 
HALF SESSIONS JUNE 10-JUNE 26 
JUNE 27-JULY 13 


FOR FOLDER WRITE 

Pi BETA PHI SCHOOL 
GATLINBURG 
TENNESSEE 


© jewelry 
© metalwork 














BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
25th Summer Session 
July 1st to August 11th, 1957 


ne WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA- 
OGRAPHY, DRAMA, BALLET, ~ 4% saan CREA- 


PHOT 
Te WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. For Calendar W: 
DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, cunt. Alberta 
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A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL ° LUDLOW, VERMONT 
July 8-August 30, 1957. Two week periods. Courses offered in Weaving, 
Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Early American Decoration, 
Reverse Painting on Glass, Rug Hooking, Block Printing & Silk Screening, 
Teacher Training. Write for catalogue to 
Mrs. Leona M. Phelps, Executive Secretory 
Society of Vermont Croftsmen, Dept. C, Bristol, Vermont 











VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
SUMMER SESSION — 1957 
Pottery © Silk-Screen © Painting 
Write for brochure 
DOUGLAS A. JONES, East Northfield, Mass. 








Huchleborry 


MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP -CAMP FOR THE CREATIVE ARTS 
JUNE 30-AUGUST 10 
ALL FIELDS OF CREATIVE WRITING 
PHOTOGRAPHY @ PAINTING ® HANDICRAFTS 
Class and individual instruction. Rustic cabins on the slope of 
Huckleberry Mountain. For booklet C, write: 
DIRECTOR, HUCKLEBERRY, HENDERSONVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 





SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY V. POOR GEORGE GROSZ 
SIGMUND MENKES SIDNEY SIMON 
HAROLD TOVISH ANNE POOR 
Visiting Artists 
ISABEL BISHOP SEYMOUR LIPTON 
GARDNER COX AGNES MONGAN 
REED KAY MAX WEBER 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July—August Write for free Booklet * 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 





METALCRAFTS 
WOODWORKING - TEXTILES 


CERAMICS 





Professional courses for the Designer-Craftsmen, the 
Designer-Technician with Industry, and the Crafts 
Teacher and Administrator, Two-year A.A.S. and 
four-year B.S. degrees; citations for study at the 
graduate level. For information please write to 


Se aa 
of the ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 














BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Professional training with dip! 

course in Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Commercial 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catalog. B.F.A. and 
8.5. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


* CERAMICS 

* GRAPHIC ARTS 
- JEWELRY ty 
* SILVERSMITHING 


Day and Evening School 
CATALOG 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 


230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


FIDALGO|itr'r $ 











ON PUGET SOUND P.O. BOX 496 
IN THE HEART OF THE ANACORTES 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST WASHINGTON 


The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


The Oldest Summer ART SCHOOL in the Midwest 


Saugatuck, Michigan PAINTING 
Comprehensive Courses in: CRAFTS 
GRAPHICS 


1957 Catalog available—Season: June 24-Aug. 24 
Midwest Designer Craftsmen Conference: June 21-22-23 


OXBOW 








design SUMMER Pointing 
weaving sculpture 
metalsmithing STUDY ceramics 
in a beautiful country environment . . . 300 acres . . . 20 miles north 
of Detroit . . . low tuition . . . board . . . rooms . . . individual studio 
space .. . tennis courts .. . swimming pool. . . 


the architecture of Eliel Saarinen 
the fountains of Carl Milles 


SUMMER SESSION June 24 through August 3 


distinguished faculty 


write for details: 


CRANBROOK 
ACADEMY OF ART 
151 Academy Road, Bloomfield Hills, Michigan 





Twenty-Eighth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 





Ne entrance or scholastic requirements. 

Instruction in Hend Weaving, Metalcrafts, Pottery; Native Crofts, such 
eas Carding, Spinning, Vegetable Dyeing, Corn Shuck Chair Seating and 
Doll Making; Lomps of Non-Fired Pottery; Lamp Shades; Enameling on 
Copper and Silver; many other crafts. 

Spring Session: March 18, 1957 to June 22, 1957. This continuous in- 
struction period affords students the opportunity of coming for long or 
short terms of personalized training in smal! groups. 

Excellent equipment and teaching personnel. Modern living conditions 
in a beautiful mountain country side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


CRAFTS'| 


Pointing * Bookbindi 1 * Silversmithing 
Jewelry * Ceramics “* * Saoeat . nas * Sitk Screen 
Cabinetmaking 


Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog CH 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


140 West 22nd Street, New York City CH 3-5747 






































June Ist to Sept. 15th 


oeny equipped Cupane instructer—Iindividual teaching for 
9 s or ad tudents. Special emphasis on wheelwerk and 


| glazes. For informatien and reservations write: 
| GAETAN N BEAUDIN, _NORTH > HATLEY, | QUEBEC 


















BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


CATALOG AND GUIDE 


VERYTHING NEEDED 

BY CRAFTS CLASSES 

Save time and save money 

with LARSON, the ONE 

source for ALL of your 

leathercraft needs . . . from 

Beginners’ Kits requiring 

no experience or tools to 

fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 

tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
3. ©. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 6501, Chicago 24, Ill 





Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver, 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 

Dishes, Copper, 

Brass, Pewter 


aa > Silver & Gold 
Solder & Fluxes 


Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


T. B. Hagstoz & Son 
709 Sansom Street 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 








5, Conn 
C. W. SOMERS & CO. 
Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 
Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 


Catalogue on request 
387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Distributor for Handy & Harman 





if you ore the talented author 
AUTHO 2 of an unpublished manuscript, 
« let us help goin the recognition 
you deserve. We will publish 
TALENT your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
GOING TO print, promote, odvertise and 
sell it! Good royalties. 

WASTE? = write For FREE COPY OF 

HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. CH-4, 200 Varick St.. N.Y. 14 











e@FI0R pECORATION at Home 


Fascinating field for men and women 

Excellent starting point for career Practi- 

eal basic training Approved supervised method 

ae tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 

'24-page illustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 
esign & Decoration.” No obligation 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 43953, Chicage 14, Ilinois 
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ADVERTISING INDEX 


March / April, 1957 


FOR THE CONSUMER 
America House. 32 East S2nd St. N.Y 
u 277 Jennings Rd 
Driginals, Box 236, Brightor 

3) East 67th St. ONLY 


i Made 


Ed Wiener. 27 West 55¢ 


FOR THE CRAFTSMAN 


Ceramics 


a + 


Leather 


s Free 


Metalwork and Jewelry 


A aft T & Supply ¢ 


Plastics 

ast 
Publishers 
- . Artcratt 


Schools 


Decoration, 835 [ 

0 West 22nd St 
Acader 

Box 49%, Ana 


y 


ow vr 


f Crafts, Liberty, Me 


Yarns and Threads 
Coats & Clark 
Contessa Yarns, Rid 


k J. Fawcett 





CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXTRA MONEY—magazine subscriptions, 50% 
commissions, bonus, personal orders accepted. 
Qualified Agency, 451 Q.E., Kingston, Brooklyn 
25, New York. 





ARTS & CRAFTS 





ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. P-gin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece quaranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments—all 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N. Y¥ 


ENAMELING 





ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 





SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delawore Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 





ENAMELS AND SUPPLIES for copper and jewel- 
ry. Write: Torrance Glass and Color Works, 
Torrance, California. 





FOR SALE 


COMPLETE EQUIPMENT and supplies for small 
wheelthrown stoneware shop. Two years old, 
used very little. Change of plans necessitates 
selling, preferably as unit. Write: Ed Pearson, 
53 Caledonia St., St. Johnsbury, Vermont 





BOOKS 





FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch, etc., 
from all European countries. Large selection, 
list free from the specialists: Tiranti Bookshop, 
72 Charlotte St., London, W.1, United Kingdom. 





CERAMICS 





HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


KILN JOY. Automatic, dependable, guoranteed 
kiln shut-off instrument-works on cone. Mason 
Instrument Co., 29 Elm Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 

CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manuals 
10€ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
AT-105, Woodstock, Iilinois. 





CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15. Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 








COUNSELLORS WANTED 


SUMMER COUNSELLOR position available for 
Craft Instructor. Write Furnace Woods Day 
Camp. Peekskill, New York. 


COUNSELLORS: Vermont girls’ camp. Head and 
assistant in crafts. Experience in ceramics, 
leather, jewelry and enameling § essential. 
Phone: TR 7-9790 or write: Camp Birchwood, 
315 West End Avenue, New York 23, N. Y. 


HOOKED RUGS 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 








INDIAN RELICS 





2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 





JEWELRY 


EXOTIC HANDMADE RINGS in the golds. Free 
form cut synthetics, fancy cuts, black baroque 
pearls, star sapphires. Jewelry by George, 1442 
South Coast Bivd., Laguna Beach, California. 





JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 





WHOLESALE RHINESTONES, beads, jewelry 
findings; large illustrated catalogue 25€. Rhine 
stone Supplies, Box 8, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


ATTENTION CLASSES, GROUPS, INSTITUTIONS, 
jewelry artists and gem lovers, 100 assorted 
semi-precious gems for $35.00! Hand-cut and 
polished (none tumbled). No small sizes, all 
unused, excellent quolity and handsome. 
Chrysoprase, lapis, coral, tiger-eye, jade, 
stripped agate, turquoise, onyx, amazonite and 
others. Cabochons, cushions, table cuts, etc. 
Matched pairs included. Many worth $3.00 
each, all less inan wholesale! Order several 
sensational coliections while they last! Smalier 
quantities: 10 assorted, $5.00; 25 assorted, 
$10.00. Sam Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New 
York City 11, N. Y. 





MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceromist, enameler, china painter. | year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan 


PLASTICS 





NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25€. Castolite Co., Dept. A-105, Woodstock, 
Minois. 





PROFITABLE CRAFTS 

CRAFTERS!! Profits can be made by assembling 
and selling Pump Planter Kits. Sell for $2.50- 
$3.00. Cost $1.50. Catalog 10¢. Centaur Prod- 
ucts 277-C Jennings Road, Bridgeport 5, Conn. 








$200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE. Sewing Babywear! 
No house selling! Send stamped, addressed 
envelope. Babygay, Warsaw #98, Indiana. 





REPAIR DOLLS, Resilver Mirrors, Make rubber 
stamps. Catalogue of ‘60 Ideas" free. Uni- 
versal, Box 1076-R, Peoria, Illinois. 





NATURAL MOLDING RUBBER. Extra thick. Free 
sample. Flock, Tinsel, Candle Wax. W. Wooley, 
115-R Donald, Peoria, Illinois. 





SHELLCRAFT 


HAVE FUN with something that is exciting, 
different and profitable. Our Kit No. 3-A makes 
20 pairs of earrings that sparkle with newness. 
Only $6.00 postpaid. Supply catalog 25¢. (Free 
with kit.) Send to: Modern Shelicraft, Dept. 5-H, 
P.O. Box 22, Station A, St. Petersburg 2, Florida. 


SHELLCRAFT, the fascinating, profitable hobby. 
Send 25¢ today for beginner's complete in- 
struction book. Miami Shelicraft Supplies, 514 
North West 79th Street, Miami 50, Florida. 





WANTED 


LEATHER WORKING ASSOCIATE. Belts and 
bags. Designing, cutting etc. East 50's. Moder 
ate investment required. Write: Box 164, Craft 
Horizons, 29? West 53rd Street, New York. 





WOODCARVINGS 


PAINTED WOODCARVINGS, illustrated § in 
December issue, pages 32, 33, 34, available 
from Lenore Porter's India Handicraft Studio, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10; also deers, 
elephants, lions (3 to 8”); horse and peacock 
boats; musicians, birds, howdahs, Holi-masques 
from North India, swans, cocks ($7.50 pair), peo- 
cocks, howdahs (6”, 8” illustrated) from South 
India. Prices range from 75 to $4.00. 





YARNS 





YARNS OF ALL TYPES. Soave time—only one 
order to make ovt. Save money—only one 
check to write with right prices and uniform 
discounts covering all purchases. American 
Thread, Beehive, Bernat, Bucilia, Coats & Clark, 
Contessa, D.M.C., Dritz, Fleisher, Lily, Lion, 
Loomlore, Ludlow, Maypole, Melton, Red Heart, 
Square-sale. Don't delay; Write Today. Swan- 
son, 1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 
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